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TO-DAY. 








The Legislature has got through and gone home. It 
has been at work five and a half months. In no other 
state in the Union is such a long legislative session 
found necessary. Only in Massachusetts is it the custom 
to spend one-half the year in making laws to govern the 
people for the other half. No reasonable man can 
seriously hold that this is necessary here. Indeed, each 
legislative year begins with a confession on the part of 
the new legislature that shorter sessions {are desirable, 
and with sanguine efforts to reach that end. But the 
old habits are too strong for them, and nothing is accom- 
plished. We do not get better laws in Massachusetts 
by this practice, nor are our laws more ‘carefully consid- 
ered than those of states where the Legislature sits fora 
shorter time, or where it meets only once in two years. 
The only good which can be claimed for itis that it 
serves to train two or three hundred of our citizens each 
year in legislative methods. This is desirable, but not 
necessary; certainly not an equivalent for the mainten- 
ance of a legislative training-school on Beacon Hill six 
months out of each year. 





A relic of the war has been added to the attractions of 
Boston by the arrival here of the old Passaic, the monitor 
which fought the hard fights in Charlestown harbor and 
up and down the coast of the Confederate States. The 
Passaic comes here to stay, not for harbor defence, 
although there ts power yet in the old boat, butasa 
practice-ship for Commander Soley’s Naval Battalion. 
The famous Kearsage accompanied the monitor into the 
harbor, and the two vessels, each with a great record, 
naturally attracted much attention. Nothing could 
illustrate more vividly the advance in naval architecture 
and inthe appliances of warfare than the comparison 
which every observer must make between these vessels 
of thirty years ago and the white squadron of to-day. 
The ships that saved the Union are already naval curiosi- 
ties. But the Passaic could have no better use than that 
to which it is to be put in training the Naval 
Militia of Massachusetts. 





It is reported that on the summit of the great South 
Dome of the Yosemite there has been painted in letters of 
enormous size the legend: ‘‘Visit the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in 1893.” The report adds that this was done by 
authority of the advertising department of the Columbian 
Exposition. If this report is untrue, the managers of the 
World’s Fair cannot be too prompt with their contra- 
diction; for the shameful story is travelling fast and far 
over the country, and many are willing to believe it. If 
it is a true story—if the World’s Fair management have 
authorized or consented to such a vulgar outrage—they 
cannot send out too quickly and have the damage repaired 
by effacing the inscription. Wedo not believe that the 
managers of the World’s Fair are so far below the aver- 
age of intelligence of the American people as to permit 
such a defacement of natural scenery in the supposed 
interest of advertising. Indeed, we know that they are 
not. But they ought to contradict this story at once, 





During the hot and oppressive weather of the past 
week, the blessing of well-cleaned and well-watered 
streets has appealed to the gratitude of those people 
whose occupations have kept them within the limits of 
the city of Boston. It is only necessary to recall the 
condition of the streets so lately as two years ago, to 
realize the advance and improvement which has been 
made in this department of the public service. It has all 
been accomplished by the concentration of responsibility 
in efficient hands; anda matter which, like this, con- 
cerns not only the public comfort but the public health, 
carries something of a lesson in muncipal administration. 





The commencement season is now atits height. With- 
in the fortnight now beginning, the great universities 
will turn out their classes of hundreds each, and the 
‘lesser colleges and academies and schools throughout the 
land will complete their year’s work. Then follows the 
season of rest, the vacation season, which the American 
people are learning, year by year, how to impreve and 
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it is the literary and educational anniversaries which 
claim attention; and perhaps the most notable feature 
of these occasions is that which shows them to be, more 
than ever, only a starting point for the higher education, 
The number of students, now taking the degree of bach- 
elor of arts, who intend to pursue post-graduate courses 
is very large; andthe provision made for this purpose 
by our principal institutions of learning is more ample 
than ever before. The name of ‘commencement’ has 
come to apply with peculiar pertinence to graduation- 
day; for the scope of education has greatly extended 
and this is indeed no more than the beginning of the 
work to which our young men set themselves. 





A very interesting test of what it is possible to do 
with a bicycle was made on Thursday. It was the idea 
of the Boston Post—a newspaper which is wonderfully 
fertile in ideas and phenomenally successful in working 
them out—that the recent relay race from Chicago to 
New York, in which bicycles were used by military 
couriers, did not show the real capacity of the machine. 
So, in connection with the New York Recorder, a trip 
from the New York postofiice to the post office in Boston, 
carrying a letter from one postmaster to the other, was 
arranged. The result was surprising. The distance of 
254 miles was covered in 14 hours 51 minutes. The 
actual distance travelled, according to the cyclometer 
register, was 269 miles. This shows an average of near- 
ly 18 miles an hour, over ordinary country roads, up hill 
and down. The value of this experiment is its demon- 
stration of the possibilities of the bicycle in hard, practi- 
cal service. ‘Tbe machine is no longer a toy; it has 
gained a place among the very useful inventions of this 
rapid age. 





The annual foretaste of Fourth of July was had yes- 
terday, Bunker Hill Day. This is particularly Boston’s 
revolutionary anpiversary. It must always have a some- 
what restricted local observance, for the greater coming 
event of Independence Day casts its shadow before over 
the country at large and distracts attention from this 
opening scene of the struggle for liberty. It is pleasant, 
however, to find that Boston makes more of Bunker Hill 
Day, year by year; for it is by the preservation of local 
traditions and local history that the spirit of patriotism 
is most effectively encouraged and preserved. 





The coming week will see another candidate for presi- 
dent nominated, the Democratic convention meeting at 
Chicago on Tuesday. This practically closes the list. 
The nomination of the Prohibitionists is interesting only 
as a matter of form, showing the continued existence of 
that party. The question of a nomination by the Far- 
mers’ Alliance is yet undecided. But, whatever names 
may be placed before the public in addition to those 
chosen at Minnapolis and Chicago, the only contest will 
be between these two. It is therefore gratifying to find 
that the choice of the people is to be made between good 
men; for it may be assumed that Mr. (leveland will be 
nominated at Chicago. There is satisfaction in the 
thought that a campaign with leading candidates of this 
character will be free from scandals and personalities and 
may be conducted on questions of principle, 





A clever literary man, Mr. Poultney Bigelow, and a 
very facile and vivid artist in black and white, Mr. 
Frederic Remington, have been expelled from Russia. 
They were there in a professional capacity. That is to 
say, their business was to sketch what they might find of 
interest in the Czar’s dominions, for publication in Har- 
per’s Magazine. They were not roughly expelled—simply 
put outside. The incident, however, serves to picture, 
more clearly than Mr. Remington’s pencil or Mr. Bige- 
low’s pen could draw lt, the difference between the civil- 
ization of the world in general and the semi-barbarism of 
Russia. There is no doubt that Mr. Bigelow’s story 
would have been uncomplimentary to Russia. There is 
no doubt that Mr. Remington would have sought out 
‘sensational’ themes and scenes for his drawings which 
might offend Russian sensibilities. But civilized govern- 
ments long ago learned that hostile criticism, and even 
harsh caricature, do no harm, and that to act as if in 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


‘*Get the best.”—Ascribed 


JUNE 18. to James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

Jung 19. ‘‘High interest, poor security.”— Duke of 
Wellington. 

JUNE 20. ‘*Heaven does with us as we with torches 


do; not light them for ourselves.” 

June 21. ‘The trouble is that God Almighty is not 
in aburry—and [ am.”—Horace Mann. 

JUNE 22. 
Mrs. Throop. 


‘‘Wealth, as wealth, is simply valgar.”— 


JuNE 23. ‘‘Donot be so anxious to wina quiet mind, 
and it will be all the quieter.”—St. Francis de Sales. 

Junge 24. ‘One place is as good as another,” said 
Dr. Primrose, “if you can only command pen, ink, and 
paper—and yourself.” 


’ 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 


As we launch on a new canvass, really under 
good auspices on buth sides, philosophical 
readers, like those who hold Tur 
their hands, areapt to go backto the theory of our 
government. Is it perhaps p ssible that the 
built a great deal better than they knew? 

Everybody sees the ‘outs’ and the infelicities ot the 
present system of conventions. The Democratic body, 
from curious traditions, is more hampered than is the 
Republican body. But in the case of either, there is 
open the absurdity—one can call it nothing less—that a 
state which has no power whatever in the election shall 

have an equal power with another state in selecting the 
candidate. Vermont and Alabama are absolutely certain 
in this canvass to vote exactly opposite to each other in 
the final election. Yet in each convention the vote of 
Alabama and the vote of Vermont is received as if it 
had the same power. 

When the constitution was made, the distances in the 
country were such that it was absolutely impossible for 
the ‘electors,’ who were designated in each state as the 
persons who should throw its vote, to hold much com- 
munication with each other for consultation as to the 
result. As science and civilization have advanced, it is 
now possible for an elector in Maine to consult confiden- 
tially with an elector in Oregon if he wants to. He can 
ask his questions and receive his answers as a few hours 
go by. Itis, therefore, perfectly possible now, if any- 
body wanted to do it, to make use of the electoral sys- 
tem, exactly as the constitution has provided it, for the 
real choice of a president, which should show the wish 
of the party which chooses him. 

Suppose, for instance, that the whole system of 
national conventions were wiped out. Suppose it were 
simply agreed thatthe Democrats, the Republicans, the 
Farmers’ Alliance, and the Prohibitionists in each state 
should do their very best each, with the candidate which 
in that state the stute convention suggested. In that 
case each party at the polls would bring out its strong- 
est vote, and, up till the election day in November, it 
would be canvassing for the man whom it regarded as 
most important—in this case for Mr. Hill, for Mr. Cleve- 
land, for’ Mr. Blaine, for Mr. McKinley, or for Mr. 
Harrison. The morning after the election would an- 
nounce the result of these various state canvasses. Now 
it is perfectly true that the party which was beaten 
would be quite indifferent to this result. Its various 
electors would deposit their electoral votes for those 
persons who had been made prominent for the presidency 
in the canvasses. But the party which succeeded— in 
thiscase either the Democratic or Re publican party— 
would have chosen a body of prominent citizens with 
the business of electing a president. 

It seems as if nothing could be easier than that 
there should be a cordial understanding in such a party 
by which those electors should take upon themselves the 
office which is now taken by the delegates to a nominat- 
ing convention. Let them meetat the Chicago or Minneap- 
olis which should be selected by the national committee 
for a place of consultation. Let them there go through 
the struggle, if necessary, which is now gone through 
at the nominating conventions six months before. Let 
them determine by preliminary ballots which of the can- 
didates of their party is on the whole the candidate of 
the party at large. And then let them, on the day pre- 
scribed by the constitution, throw in the vote which shall 
choose the president. 

In such a system as this, we should have the guaran- 
tee, which we do not now have, of an election made 
under the forms of law, an election which calls out all 
the voters in the selection or the nomination of a candi- 
date; and the electoral system of the constitution, 
always spoken of by sophomores and other ill-informed 
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persons as entirely effete and worthless, would take the 
place which the makers of the constitution proposed. 

A revolution as great as this in American politics is 
not going to take place within four years, or eight 
years, or perhaps twelve years. It is, however, among 
the possibilities of the future. It can hardly be believed 
that the very cumbrous system of conventions as it now 
exists, with the real hindrances which it imposes upon 
the expression of the popular will, will last much longer 
than the present generation. It is to be observed also— 
and this has been noticed by all the better writers on 
the coastitution—that the weakest point, theoretically, 
of the present system is the arrangement by which the 
decision, in case of a failure by the ‘electors,’ is given to 
the House of Representatives. 

EpwarRpD E. Hate. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN OBSERVATORIES. 
The most sum ptuous publication of these times, which 
has for its theme a scientific institution, is the recently 
issued Monographie de l’Observatoire de Nice, a series of 
magnificent architectural drawings prepared by the archi- 
tect, Mr. Charles Garnier. This Observatory, a monument 
of the munificence of Mr. Raphael Bischoffsheim of Paris, 
is situated on the summit of Mont Gros, an elevated point 
of land about three miles northeast of the city of Nice. 
Since its establishment a few years ago, the Observa- 
tory has been quite active in very creditable lines of 
research. Thollon has here discussed the solar spectrum, 
the results of his researches having been published about 
a year ago in a bulky volume of plates. 
ject of especial 


Mars is an ob- | 
interest at this observatory, and the 
Italian astronomer Schiaparelli, who some years ago de- 
tected the still indeterminate phenomenon of the ‘dupli- 
cation of the canals of Mars’ has received much of his 
moral and practical support from the observations of | 
Perrotin, the present Director at Nice. Much routine 
work is also done at this Observatory, some of which, | 
under the care of Charlois, lies in the Asteroid belt, and 
many of the discoveries of these minute planets are an- | 
nounced upon his authority. 

The present volume, which is not issued by the Ob- 
servatory itself, as a publication, is magnificent. 
It consists of an extended series of large lithographed 
plates, executed in the best style, illustrating the ubserva- | 
tory park asa whole, the different buildings by them- | 
selves in all their phases and with all their elevations, 
sectionsand plans. The essential features of construct- 
ion are noted, and details of the mounting of the 
instruments, the movements of the observatory shutter, | 
even down to the very lines of the observing chair. 

In casually viewing these plans, oneadmires at once 
the beauty of the architectural work. The buildings are 
well arranged, carefully placed, admirably adapted to 
their several purposes and replete with those delicate | 
touches in ornamentation which the Continental architect 
can apply with such effect. How strong is the contrast 
between this and the usual American institution, 
where utility and economy are the prime considerations, | 
to such an extent, indeed, that one of our most cherished | 
institutions has been dubbed by a most eminent astrono- | 
mer ‘The Hottentot Village’—a title by no means far- 
fetched when its prefusion of low, unornamental toad- | 
stool-like domes ts considered. 

Removal seems to be the order of the day among 
American astronomical observatories, three of which | 
are contemplating this course or have already embarked 
init. The civilization of the times, with its earth-shak- | 
ing methods of transportation, the magnetic disturbances | 
of our enormous electric plants and the illumination of 
the air by the powerful arc-light are rendering some of 
the established sites for observatories less advantageous 
than before the introduction of these disturbing elements. 
Several of the magnetic observatories of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, according to Prof. Mendenhall, the 
chief of the Department, have become unreliable in their 
work on account of the introduction of trolley cars, even 
as faraway as three-quarters of a mile, the influence of 
the disturbing element being distinctly noticeable in the 
continuous record sheets of their magnetic instruments. 
These stations have been abandoned. 

The removal of the U. S. Naval Observatory, so far 
as building is concerned, has been in progress for some 
time and is gradually approaching the end. Such work 
is slow, especially under public auspices, for the loss of 
time, which is a serious matter where private capital is 
concerned, is here of no account. The arrangements for 
remounting the instruments are made, and these will 
after a while take their place in the new building. It is 
useless now to discuss the necessity for the change, but 
considering the fairly good condition of the old buildings 
and the grounds, it is to be regretted that evidences of 
an intention to dismant.e them are so patent. It is 
hinted, however, that the officers of the Navy are deter- 
mined, in case legislation should result in the transfer of | 
the institution to some other department, that the old | 
buildings and site shall not then be in such condition 
that they can by any possibility be returned to the de- | 
partment now using them. 

An institution which will be benefited by a change of 
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site is the Dudley Observatory of Albany, N. Y.  Sita- | 
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| transactions, the observatory of which 


| suggests lack of care or of experience in the f 
| ceding half-dozen years of open air observi' 


| ter would have suggested at the time of thef 


| Observatory was not that of purely scientifi : ' 
| Be this as it may, there are those of scientific tenk f int 
icles who do not class Warner Observatory amongt 


| less accurate and more or less sensational. 


| Gould. 


| thirtieth of May, at his ancestral estate in Tran 


, New Jersey, in his 75th year, having been born 4! 
risaniu, N. J., 1816, Nov. 25. 
His grandfather, John Rutherfurd, was 4! hew 
Major General William Alexander, known A merics 
| history as the Earl of Stirling, who bore a distinguis® 
antow 


| part in the battles of the Brandywine and Germ 


| survivor of the Senators who served during t 


|career originally undertaken and to devote 
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ated on a hill on the outskirts of the city. 
tory has been easy of access, and as a matt, 


ter 
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eva. 


education, and to keep alive the interest of they... ence '0 
it, it has regularly named one night each week a« p , eqaippee 
Night,’ on which occasions any citizen apply 
allowed free use of its facilities. The tram ' 
Central R. R., which winds about the base of . : tii 
but a few rods distance, has of late been a 
creasing source of annoyance and error. “y be quiel 
Prof. Lewis Boss, who has had charge of }) , | 
atory for some years, has been quietly at work 9 Dace 
ostentation, and the quality of the observations o¢ _— 
limited staff of assistants has been of the , ’ 
the quantity of work has really been remarks . ’ Resp 
Observatory has been hampered for funds. 9 eonay. photog? 
deplorable in this case, since there has been po 4 y 
penditure on buildings or telescope to the « 
the working fund, a condition too often evident gp os, * 
our American observatories. The gifts which Pros 2% 
has received are therefore funds well invested, a, 
donations of Miss Bruce, so well known to us locally «, 
munificent benefactress of our own Observatory at fo. - 
bridge, together with money from other soure ft 
from the state and city, will amount to a! 
thousand dollars. With this fund, managed 
discretion which has characterized his past : 
Prof. Bos 
director can be re-established tn another part of A 
where the work, free from disturbing influ 
prove to be even better in quality than it has 
past. j 5 
Recent items the 
Warner Observatory of 
removal. 


in newspapers indicat 


Rochester also 
he erection of a church near at ha 
off some portion of the horizon,is the reas 
general, but the Director further takes som 

to the Rochester weather and to the illumination 
sky by the electric lights of the city. This cont 
tween the church and the observatory, due to the f 
that both tend towards the higher levels, is by no 
a new thing. It comes into the history of alm 
the older observatories, and the placing of an inst 
of this character where such interference {s poss 

As to the objectionab’e weather, it is not at all proba 

that any changein this has occurred during 

years since Warner Observatory was built ! q 
would suppose that the Director's experience of the pr 4 F 


this Observatory, that the weather conditions 
of the best. 
Some have even 


suggested that the object of 1 their { 


scientific institutions of the country; and truly the wor 
which it has accomplished, viewed from the 
mer’s standpoint, is not worthy of mention. 
catered to some extent to extremely » ft ( 
has given tothe newspapers many paragraplis more 0! = went. : 
The quest 
whether this Observatory stays in Rochester or re-ests 
lishes itself somewhere else is pot an important oue s 

titically, unless some radical change in its meth 
management is intended. FRANK ATWOOD 
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LEWIS MORRIS RUTHERFURD 





No one, perhaps, is so well qualified to speak with 
ing, with appreciation and with authority of the 
the work of the late Lewis M. Rutherfurd as Dr. B 4 
In the last number of the Astronomical Jour ing to t 
Gould pays a tribute to the memory of Mr 


|} whom he had close association professionally and $ 


which we give below. 

This honored and beloved man, the initia 
astronomical photography, both as regards its practice 
methods and its earliest achievements, died 


commanded the left wing of the American army 3t ¥0° 
mouth, and attained some note as a mathemat clan 
astronomer. John Rutherford was Senator © 
United States from 1791 till 1798, and becam: 


tration of President Washington. 

The great-grandfather whose name he } 
signer of the Declaration of Independence anda 2%" me ar, 
son of Lewis Morris, first Governor of New Jerse): _ &§£ 

Mr. Ratherfurd devoted himself at first toM° " Boag 
fession of the law—but his tastes were strong'y ys : 
nomical, and these, together with his esceP’” fag 
mecktanical ability, led him to abandon the Pr fes™ 
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scientflic pursuits. The ample resources at his 
rendered this comparatively easy; and as early # © 
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astronomical observatory at his resid- las $3500 could remain on a mortgage, if necessary, for a | 
heart of the city of New York. This he | term ef-years, the enterprise can be started if $9500 can fore the Swede, have, after training aud education in 
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The Irish, coming to this country a half century be- 


ence a ith a transit-Instrument, an 11 1-4-inch refrac- | be secured. housework, made excellent help. Bridget has a warm, 
é spPS tad under his personal direction by Fitz, My faith in this plan is such that I would be glad of sympathic nature and is good to children and the old and 
tor, ‘ er by new methods, discovered by that | an opportunity to act as manager on the above basis, helpless. In some families these attributes more than 
and corres : knowing that possibly more than one year might elapse compensate for what she lacks in neatness and quickness 
pticis! +» @ singular abstinence from all ostentation | before there should be any profits for division; butI of apprehension—the invariable qualities of Hulda, her 
Here W a 4 his studies of astronomical photog- | believe the results in two or three years would fully northern sister. But the latter is less responsive to your 
be quiet A en light; reserving all announcements of | repay the exercise of patience and perseverance. pangs and fears, and unthoughtful of children and do- 
raphy “e a pi were ripe for publication. In As it probably would not be advisable to employ more mestic animals. There seems to be a vein of the ancient 
a — or he published his first paper upon the spectra | thau two or three workmen in the beginning, it might pvetry and romance of Erin running through even the 
om tig) bodies, and gave the first classification | be said that the enterprise was on too small a scale; but | most uncouth and ignorant elles Irish girls. ‘Don't 
a - their spectra. In 1865 he described his I think the history of coéperation shows that the size of _ hurt the small, little crachurs,” said my Bridget, one even- 

oa a nie object-glass, designed fur the use of those | @ny such undertaking has little influence in determining | ing, to an American girl who was endeavoring to crush a 

7 which acted upon the sensitive photographic | its success or failure, and it is undoubtedly better to | moth that was circling around the lamp in their bedroom ; 

— ad out the practical methods for its construc- start on a small scale and have the business increase | ‘sure, it might save your soul in Paradise!” But there 
+ lagtrated the results thus attainable by his | 9aturally than to run the risk of failure from an over- is no telling how much longer our household peace can 

pe “a y sharp and beautifal photographs of the ambitious beginning. depend upon our present domestic service. Bridget’s 


Even now, these suffer little by comparison with 
ones, obtained with the advantage of the 
ecent progress in photographic art, and the use of 
naes of ten times the area. In opposition to then 
ne t authority he demonstrated the stability, upon 
, glass of the collodion film when properly albumin- 
, Hedevised and constructed accurate micrometers 
- measuring the impressions of stellar clusters, which 
had been the first to obtain, and a large number of 
gsurements were made under his direction. 
For studying stellar spectra he constructed ruled 
stings which surpassed the famed masterpieces of 
ert, and which themselves remain unsurpassed, ex- 
ent by those which have been obtained by Rowland fol- 
wing in the same path. 
,bout 1868 he introduced the photographic corrector, 
additional lens applicable to visual object-glasses, to 
siapt them for the most effective photographic use. 
During all these years he was struggling with disease 
which unfitted him for sedentary pursuits and for atmos- 
erie exposure; yet, with wasting strength, he heroi- 
ally persisted in his scientific efforts, and when he could 
 jonger work in person, he supervised the measure- 
nts of alarge number of the photographs of stellar 
isters, which he had taken. 
In 1884 he presented all his astronomical instruments, 
uratus, and completed measurements, to Columbia 
ege, N.Y., where the computation of his results is 
ing prosecuted by Mr. Jacoby, under the direction 
{ Prof. Rees The resultant determinations for the 
eiades have very recently been published, and those for 
ver clusters are already far advanced. 
Mr. Rutherfard was ofan exceptionally amiable and 
generous disposition, helpful to others, and tolerant of 
their failings. His intellectual diffidence and almost 
shrinking modesty were as notable as were bis boldness 
nvention, ingenuity of device, and persistence in fol- 
vingup his ideas, under very trying circumstances. 
rhe moral influence of his example, among his co-workers, 
was guite as beneficent as the scientific stimulus exerted 
y the results he attained and partially published. To 
these qualities he added a calm and unprejudiced judg- 
ment, an admirable power of statement, and every 
instinct of a gentleman. 





A PROFIT-SHARING FARM. 


To the Editor of The Commonwealth: 


Having had practical experience as workman and as 
manager on farms both East and West, and having made 
careful study of the relations of employers and workmen 
io agricultural pursuits and also of of codperation, I am 
thoroughly convinced that the application of profit-shar- 
o the management of farms would be a great help in 
ring better financial returns to all concerned. The 
tem of renting a farm on shares has many points 
inits favor, but it does not as a rule tend to the better- 
ment of the farm, nor does it offer any extra induce- 
for the exercise of care and diligence on the part 
f the hired workman. 

With the cordial approval and assistance of the pres- 
ot owner, a plan has been outlined for the working of 
& farm of 275 acres within twenty-five miles of Boston, 
well located as regards other markets, suitable for the 
Production of milk, vegetables and fruit, and possessing 
& valuable spring, a large amount of granite and valuable 
Standing wood and timber. 
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owing profit-sharing basis: The workmen to be paid 
wages equal to the average wages paid for similar work 


a ‘he manager to be paid a salary equal to the wages 
Ul a 2o% 
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D. T. HIncKLEyY. bonnets oat-number those of her mistress, and with wide- 

siteamnesntnimeonceti inosilioaees open eyes she is looking for other worlds to conquer, 

SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE KITCHEN. weary even of her splendid place, which she boasts of to 

ees the latest comer, telling her she has ‘‘only wan in family, 

nothing to do and four dollars a week!” Our servants 

are more active than we in discussing the labor question. 

Two daughters of Erin, busy at their tubs were over- 

heard the other day, as they exchanged views: ‘Katy, 

this is mighty hard work we're at.” ‘‘Indade an’ it is,” 

said Katy, ‘bat what kind of work you'd like if ye could 

get it?” ‘*Well,” said the other, ‘‘fora noice, aisy, clane 
business, I think I'd like to keep an intilligence office.” 


MRS. SARAH JEANNE RICH BEFORE THE WORCESTER 
WOMEN'S CLUB. 
A humble theme, yet it stands at the very threshold of 
womanly duty, and on its study and development depend 
the life of our homes—their health and comfort. If the 
kitchen is neglected, useless are riches, science, beauty 
and culture; even the purest love, the beacon light of all 
true homes, cannot fill this void. In this golden era of 
reform and progress, in what other field are we so much We often hear inthis country of the excellent domes- 
needed as in this neglected spot! tic service in Eagland, where we see the respectful, quiet 
If we look back to the primitive times of our fore- | Maid neatly attired and always in the uniform cap and 
mothers, we see the old-time lady superintending all the | White apron. There is, no doubt, a sort of heredity in 
work done in her house. She was not above the lowllest | this departmen’ of labor in England, which is of value; 
task, yet of fine breeding, a queea even in her kitchen. | but Judging from such writers as Isabella Fyire Mayo— 
In those days there was no foreign help, the younger | better known perhaps under the nom de plume of ‘Ed- 
sister of a large family or some poorer neighbor’s daugh- ward Garrett’ than herown name—and Emily Faithful, 
ter was pleased with the opportunity to study housekeep- England is also troubled over the servant problem and 
ing under such a teacher, whose shapely loaves of white | ©#® sympathize with us. Mrs. Mayo remarks on the fact 
and brown bread, delicious pies and custards, fragrant that while thousands of women are turned from the doors 
coffee and the favorite election cake were always ‘done to , Of Eoglish hospitals where they ‘clamor to be admitted 
a turn.’ as nurses,” really good servants are hardly to be had. 
With all the possible luxury of the present, can this Why, then, should not this zealous desire for service be 
or any period equal those dear, old days? The very diverted into the channel where it is most needed? She 
‘willow ware’ pattern of dishes used at that time seems to | Wishes to see founded a guild oF sisterhood of help, 
suggest by association the savory roast chicken, the yel- which she holds, if well organized, would go far to 
low cream, the home-made cheese and tarts. Surely, the emigre practically the doctrine of prevention better than 








very keystone of the temple of home a hundred years | Ure, In being for one thing influential in doing away 
ago was the low, spacious kitchen, where the mother was | with the constant anxiety, jar and worry, inevitable in 
the presiding good-fairy. the present state of things. 
But as civilization develops and wealth increases, so Domestic service pursued in the right spirit is just as 
does the problem of housekeeping become more intricate. | little degrading or menial as nursing. In this guild 
The life of our ancestors was simple, serene, reposeful. | each ‘sister’ would go out, of course, under rules con- 
The life of these closing years of the nineteenth century cerning her salary, her leisure and her holidays, such 
is larger, richer, but almost feverish in its brilliancy. | 95 have been found to work well in nursing organiza- 
Yet there is the same cry for life’s comforts coming to | tions. Emily Faithful speaks of the trials of English 
us from our brothers. Where is the mother of to-day | !adies who have large retinues of servants, as there is 
who does not hear, as the mother of old, from husband | 4lw.ys one who is continually on the defensive respect- 
or son, ‘‘Mother, is dinner ready?” The old fashioned | !»g her incividual rights and place. ‘‘I keep to my bar- 
woman in dress of chintz and spotless spron could tead | £4in, let other people keep to theirs,” is her cry, and 
the way to ameal of certain comfort. The mistress of | She refuses to lend a hand outside of her own work. 
to-day, in dainty tea-gown and absorbed in her china She also deplores the injustice done to the small ser- 
painting or a book on parliamentary law, replies, “I don’t | Vant, or ‘slavy,’ as she is called in England. This 
know; ask Bridget.” - | unfortunate is kept at all kinds of work from sunrise 
And it is now Bridget who is queen of the kitchen, | till midnight, often so utterly weary that she falls asleep 
who orders the meals and decides the questions of dinner | OVeT her tasks. Returning from aconcert,near midnight, 
and supper with little interference, provided the potatoes | ON evening, she speaks of seeing in her room some 
are done, the roast not overdone and the pudding turns | object that looked like a dress hanging over a chair, but 
out well. Ifthe girl is an honest and thoroughly trained ; Which proved to be the poor ‘slavy’ overcome by ex- 
servant, that is a comfortable home and the mistress may | baustion and fast asleep as she was about to light the 
carry a thankful heart. Such, however, is not univer- | bedroom fire. 
sally the case. The best arein the minority, andthe! She tells us thatthe English servants employed by 
demand is greater than of old, for nearly every family | Wealthy middle-class families are better fed and lodged 
can keep help in these prosperous tines. So a house- | than needle women, telephone operators and compositors. 
keeper of to-day must set herself to a missionary’s task, Their wages may be but £20 a year, but the money valuc 
to educate in moral obligation and instruct in housework | Of the comfortable home could not be rated at less than 
nearly every servant that enters her kitchen. This is a/| £70. A competent housemaid asks from £16 to £25; a 
training school on a small slale and often a thankless task | Cook from £20 to £60; butlers from £60 to £80; the 
and repeated again and again as number ene, seeking a head nurse and the ladiesmaid receive from £20 to £35. 
change, gives place to number two and so on. | The North American Review for November last has an 
An unpractical, imperfect mistress cannot expect a ,4rticle called ‘The Lack of Servants,’ by Mrs Sherwood. 
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good maid. High wages may buy handsome service, but | She says that the cases are not uncommon of well-to- 
faithfulness, honesty and respect can not be bought. 1 do, prosperous ladies who have to stay at home from 
The good girl is the one who by daily contact and ex- | church all through the summer because they cannot find 


proposed to form a stock-company, with a capi-| ample learns froma mistress whom she esteems and | DUrses to care for ‘baby’ and because no maid can be 
$15,000, to purchase and operate this farm on the | whose domestic knowledge she cannot question. 


had for love or money. There are plenty of women of 

We give the heart’s best homage to such characters as bw servant class wanting good homes; there are plenty 
the devoted Bridge} whom Miss Muloch pictures in ‘A | of mistresses who want good servants and who would 
Brave Lady,’ and ‘to Dickens’s Peggotty, with her inf- treat them well and train them; but she says what is 


1 workman; at the end of each year, after all|nite compassion and affection for Davy. Ignorant | mainly wanting is the missing link between the two, to 


foreigners are sometimes suspicious of civility shown, | bring them together and then to aid in the obtaining of 
but there isa very true maxim, that ‘Kings reign most | such conditions as would ensure permanence of the tie 
| securely who reign in the hearts of their people.” So our | with all the blessings that it would bring. 








aii are paid, including wages, interest at 5 per cent 
~ “© Se paid on capital; the remaining p-ofits, if any, 
veo be divided into four equal parts, one part to be 
paid to 


—Weree 
reserve f 


7 und, one to be paid to the manager and one to 

- 

at -CAast eigt 

wep amount of wages paid to each. 
ihe owner of this 

$10,000, 


capital as an extra dividend, one to go to a | popularity with our servants is abetter pledge of their 


divided among the workmen who have been employed | ture only the equal of the maid who cleans her rooms or | hotels, which spoils them for family life. 


A large proportion of servants on reaching the 
| faithfulness than is their fear. The mistress is by na- | United States find it easier to secure employment in 


The hotel- 


t months of the year, in proportion to the | prepares her meals; she may rejoice, and with reason, at keepers look out smartly for the newcomers and they 


| the difference fortune has made in her favor, but a true pay good wages; but beyond seeing that the work is 


farm, which is offered for sale for | lady will be more watchful of her behaviorto herservants done, they care not how the girls spend their leisure 
would take $2000 in stock of the company ; and | than to her superiors. 


time or how they find amusement. The girls, many of 
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are not a few who would fain escape from the hotel life, 


where they are all crowded together in big dormitories 


with all the disadvantages of sucha system; but once 


enter a hotel and itis very difficult to get service ina 


family. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s practical ideas are these: (1) She 
would have an organized body of respectable women to 
meet the immigrants, take them into cleanly homes and 
train them systematically to become good domestics. 
She holds thatany fairly intelligent lady, who knows a 
little about cookery, can by patience make a good plain 
cook out of very raw material ina few months. (2) She 
would have some medal or reward for good and long 
service. (3) She would have training schools where 
young ladies or young mistresses might learn from expe- 
rienced women who would devote a portion of their 
time to this work just as experienced nurses do. (4) 
She bolds that this is a truly international question, and 
that kindly women should combine with their English, 
Norwegian and Swedish sisters as to those girls who 
should be sent fresh from thelr own homes to American 
homes. 

That two ladies so remote from each other should at 
almost the same moment have been elaborating ideas so 
much alike—the establishing of institutions akin to purs- 
ing sisterhoods for the elevation of domestic service—is 
truly remarkable. Scarcely greater benefit could be 
conferred upon society than the establishing of such 
organizations; and just as the nursing sisterhoods made 
an end of the ‘Sairy Gamps,’ so might such institutes, 
well directed and inspired by true ideals, make an end of 
the trolls and incapables, the ‘slaveys’, who now make 
wreck and ruin in the kitchen and sow irritation and 
dispeace in households of all grades, save the very high- 
est—if not sometimes even in these. 

Does ft not seem evident that it is Imperative at this 
present time to take some concerted measures toward 
establishing these much needed Training Schools? The 
great steamers bring thousands of young women from 
Germany, Norway and Ireland to our shores every week. 
Here is material for our practical work. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association could be a starting point. 
Help is needed here, and if In our Women's Clubs there 
could be found a number of educated, earnest members 
to secure as teachers competent, intelligent persons who 
would start from the very first and inculcate into the 
method, as the foundation stone, moral obligation, before 
long we could have a domestic service that would bea 
kindness to the girl and a mercy to the mistress. 
Delegates could be sent from the Clubs to meet the poor 
stranger immigrants and offer them a home during a 
short epprenticeship in which they would have a chance 
to be educated into the routine of American service. 
Many of those who come to seek work here are often 
compelled to turn to the worst class of foreigners, of 


whom they receive wrong ideas of their position and | 


work, making endless trouble for themselves and those 
they will serve. Many, no doubt, would be glad ofa 
refuge and of proper instruction. 
from such a school would be a sure passport to a good 
position. Eachgirl should be taught the moral obliga- 
tion she is under to her employer, to give a fair return, 
in work welldone, for the money she receives. They 
would no longer take wages for ignorant and vain at- 
temps to do what they simply cannot do—a most demoral- 
izing and mistaken position for any breed-winner—but 
with the honest pleasure of fairly earning their money, 


they would gain in self-respect and gladly give satisfac- 
The success of the Women’s Christian Temperance | 


tion. 
Union, the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs prove there is untold 
power in these organizations of women. Domestic 
Training Schools for the immigrant, once started in the 
large cities of the United States, would soon solve 
this vexed question and cheer the heart of many a poor 


stranger. 
Already the need of trained servants has started some 


schools in New York and Brooklyn. They have the 
Pratt Institute, which offers the means of educating 
many young ladies who desire to thoroughly understand 
housekeeping. Also the Orphan’s Homes and the Indus- 
trial Schools are instructing their inmates in housework 
as afuture occupation. This topic has had the earnest 
attention of the Century Club of Philadelphia, who this 
fall engaged Miss Lucy P. Salmon, who occupies the 
chair of Domestic Science at Vassar, to discuss the 
question in four lectures. The training of the emigrant 
girl has, as you know, been proposed by Mrs. Sherwood, 
one of America’s brightest and most practical writers, 
and with the opportunity for sympathy and intellectual 
discussion among our many clubs may we not arrive 
at some decision that will be a help to us all? 





What consolation may not be gathered by the posses- 
sor of a fair weather ‘bang,’ from the statement of an 
expert that ‘‘the straighter and less yielding—though not 
necessarily harsh—the hair, the firmer and more positive 
is the woman’s nature.” However, this writer may have 
chanced to meet his inamorata on a wet day when her 
hair had no ‘inherent grace and poetic ease,’ and his 
chivalry rose to the occasion. 
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them, thus get demoralized. On the other hand, there | 


A recommendation | 


[ Continued from last week.) 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
[From the Youth’s Companion, by Permission.’ 


I. 

Saturday night came, aud Paine came with his sister 
Mary. John Blodgett came, and so did his sister Phebe. 
Two other girls— friends of Peg— came, Chauncy had 
asked a boy from his and Bob had told one of 
his comrades that he might come if he wanted to. It 
proved that he did want to. 

This made quite a party. But it was aparty for 
which neither mother nor children inade any other prep- 
aration than they made every day they lived, for every 
evening as it came on. There was no ‘treat’ to be pre- 
pared in the kitchen. The children were always nicely 
dressed, and they were nicely dressed now. 
boys very likely changed their neckties. I think they 
did. But all the guests, except the strange comrade of 
Bob’s, knew the simplicity of the Shermans’ plans, and 
he found it out before he had gone. 

As the visitors came in, they found 
engaged much as they were described in the account of 
their Wednesday evening. It was understood that the 
charade would begin when the baby was taken to bed. 
So it did. Moreover, as Delia herself wanted to see the 
charade, she came early for the baby. 

The moment she disappeared, Chauncy assumed his 
place as stage-manager. He and Paine called off the 
parties they would need in the entry and the ‘study.’ 

‘‘Mary, Peg, we want you; Tom, you must come, and 
Charlotte. If we want more we will come for them. 
Papa isin the study already.” 

The other party, thus reduced, gathered around the 
table, as if by an eternal law. Only the strange boy, 
who has been called Bob’s comrade, needed to have the 
customs explained to him. A seat was provided for him, 
a piece of paper anda pencil were given to him. The 
boy was dazed at first, and did not know what he was 
to do with them. But he looked round, and gradually 
feil into the customs of the rest. 

To-night, however, these were not quite so lawless 
as usual. Mrs. Sherman aaid atonce, ‘‘The girls have a 
French lesson to learn, and we may as well all learn it 
together. Herei;is. Write it down carefully, I mean 
the first six lines, and that is half the battle. Nahum, I 
will write yours.” For she saw that the comrade boy 
was still dazed. ‘‘Come and sit by me, Nahum. - Relief, 
you can give him your chair.” So she wrote, in very 
plain letters, on the top of his sheet of paper, ‘‘ Avez-vous 
faim? J’ai faim. Je n’ai pas faim. Avez-vous soif? J’ai 
soif. Je n'ai pas soif.” 

‘Suppose you copy it,” she said, 
are passing round the book.” 
finished his copy, the others had ail written the same. 

‘‘Now,” said Mrs. Sherman, ‘‘let us say it,” and she 
said it first. Relief repeated it promptly and well, hav- 
ing long since passed such things. 

Each took it up, as Mrs. Sherman pointed to them. 
And though she did not ask Nahum, the boy knows, till 
he dies, the ring of ‘‘avez-vous faim ?” and never will 
hear one of these forms without remembering that even- 
ing. She was just beginning on the next part of the 
| exercise, when Chauncy appeared in front of the folding- 
doors. 

“Ladies and gentlemen—we are greatly indebted to 
,you for your patience. Indeed, ladies and gentlemen, 
| the preparation for a work of dramatic art, so impor- 
‘tant, cannot be crowded or hurried. We are sure that 
|you arethe gainers by our necessary delay. The per- 
| formance, without other prelude, will now begin.” 
| Chauncy and Nahum rapidly drew the folding-doors, 
| the company of students became, in a moment, specta - 
| tors, and the first act of a charade was carried out. 
| It was the scene, favorite among all young actors, of 
a school-room. Little had been changed in the arrange: 
| ment of their father’s study. But Paine, with specta- 
}cles on his nose, with his hair 
|toward heaven, and with an immense red hardkerchief 
around his neck, represented a schoolmaster at his desk. 

Then a bell struck nine, and the five pupils trooped 
in. All the girls had on boys’ coats and hats. All the 
boys had on shawls and bonnets. 


school, 


The foreign 


the home party 


‘while the others 


| turbance, it was hard to remember that the boys repre- 
sented girls and the girls boys. But they did. 

With much altercation and terrible threats of punish- 
ment on the part of the master, school began. It 
proved that the lesson was a Latin lesson, and the class 
had a pronoun to decline. 


heec, hoc,” with special difficulty, however, on the neuter 
plural ‘‘hec,” which had to be enforced with many 
failures, much injunction and a few blows. F 

In the midst of this, an alarm of an earthquake was 
given, children and teacher ran out, and the doors were 
closed. 


“There is no_use in guessing till we see the second 
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But before Nahum had | 


brushed straight up | 


Really, when these | 
accoutrements had been hung on pegs, with some dis- | 


It was hic and they went through the phases of “hic, | 
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part,” said Relief, returning her chair 
table. ‘‘It may be ‘Schuyl-kill.’” 

‘*Maybe it is Schuyl-kill. 
Alleyis a good word. We did ‘alley’ at mwar. A. 
there we had ‘alligator.’ The gate was yer, = 
swung on it and Theodore, and it broke a 

‘‘Well, we shall see; letus goon wit 
said Relief. ‘‘Do you take the book, Joh 
for me to write as you read.” 

And the other read, slowly: ‘‘What ha 
have the good coffee. Have you anything 
nothing pretty. Are you sleepy? I am not « 

When this was written, Relief slow), \ 
French which to these phrases belongs Agai 
Sherman read the phrases aloud, and ea: i = — Bis 
party repeated them with or without lookin, ' me “ai 
paper. ; ' 

‘*Now let us do 'jai faim all together,’ | 
they did. 

‘“*And now, qu’avez vous du bon? I wil 
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first French and then English.” But befor s bit » 
quite reviewed, the two doors slid back again fo, 
more elaborate 'part two. The moment th» y" 


open, all 

North. 
For sheets of white printer’s paper lay 

and very long icicles cut from the same pa; 


knew that it was a northern scen 








the chandeliers, the casings of doors and 

the tops of book-cases. A few silent 

heavily in rugs and furs, sat around. 
To them entered one larger than any of 


WwW 


forms 





was dressed more carefully than the rest, having 
grizzly bear-skin, which Mr. Danforth ha 
present from the Rocky Mountains, for his 


bore a club, and complained, as he entered, of 
in wading in the snow. 


part of this hero, but his size, alone, would have, 
the audience sure. 

It very soon appeared that fall the children | 
reading ‘Mallet’s Northern Antiquities,’ 
book. Mr. Sherman represented Thor 
at the time when he made his {visit to Utg 
successive contests, Thor drank, at the horn and 
that was set before him. 

Then the great grey cat appeared wit 
to wrestle. The learned in the audienc« 
was Charlotte. But she was so well got 
felt shawl, and with gigantic red eyes fast: 
hood, that only the elect could have suspected 1 
contest was long and critical. But, at last, as t 
dren knew the story requires, Thor lifted one foot 
strange cat from the ground. 

Utgard-Loki, represented by Chauncy, had been sittin 
on a chair on the study table, wearing a crown 
board. 

‘‘Stranger, thou has done well!” he said 
from which thou hast drunk was the 
great drinking the tide fell. 

“It was Logi with whom I matched thee in eating 
Logi is the fire which eats not oniy the food, but th 
trencher. And the cat, whose foot thou has lifted, is 
serpent Midgard, and, when thou didst raise her foot 
the world shook.” 

And then, of a sudden, all but Thorjvanished, carrying 
with them, by strings attached for the purpose, all th 
icicles and all the snow, so that Thor was in a | 
plain. A storm of applause welcomed this t! 
tion. Thor bowed to the audience, and the d 
closed. 

‘‘That is first rate! Papais Thor, you see 
the comrade, Nahum, because he had not read the j 
“Thor, Thor,”—‘‘Oh! I see—yes—yes—it 1s Hac—Thor 


or some 
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Hector. But we will not tell them. They will hay ' 
Hector and the walls of Troy.” 

With such ejaculations, the audience party sioW) 
settled back upon their French. And they rang 
changes on, ‘‘Have you the fifth vocabulary to-day’ Yes se 





miss, I have the exercise. Which one, the fifth or & 


sixth?” and so on. 



































Naham was not so much astonished now, and he Ws 
well pleased. He was a lonely boy at home, an only s ar 
indeed. This seemed to him a queer improvement 
studying alone, with an hour-glass beside him in his oW¥ if 
bed-room, as was the theory and practice at his fath¢ 
home. 











‘“*You see,” said Mrs. Sherman to him, ‘‘we come : 
to it fresher after the charade. Our brains get 4 = 
chance to be rested. And then she told them al! that 
Predergast, the great teacher of language, said t! , 
he had his way, his pupils, who were beginners, 
studied more than ten minutes at a time, and only &' 
times a day. 

The little party had just finished the French ie 
'and had twice repeated together in triumph, 
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** Vous vous portez bien, jespére?” : 
‘*Je ne me porte pas trés-bien.” 
‘*Je me porte parfaitement bien.” 





| 
| 





| ‘ _ re, & 
| when the fulding-doors opened again, and they were 
had been conjectured, in presence of the wal!s 0 Tro} 


: ov 
Troy was represented by the study table, which ™ 
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+ were, © 
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et sts around it, mostly of painted paste-board, 
- se ' f Cc ngressional Globes and atlases. On this | 
git ur. Sherman, now as Priam, with a very long 
pomer from a manilla rope. This was a‘well- 
‘property’ of the house. Above it was | 
ard crown which had before appeared 
f Loki. 
-side was Charlotte as Andromache, and, 
handed conspiracy, Andromache held the 
ms, wrapped in red flannel as he was stolen 
-od looking as cheery and bright as if he 
wn sleep and never meant to. This bit of 
eived with spontaneous and uproarious 


wil 144 
ric& 


two prancing horses appeared driven by 
t reins which had brazen bells on them. 

ted a boy’s truck, to which Chauncy’s legs 
ind. and Chauncy thus drawn walked with 

e circuit of Troy was fairly made, and the 
wmid enthusiastic hand-clapping and cries of 


minutes sufficed for Mr. Sherman and the 


t W ia 

Za isk The baby was brought in to receive 

sand kisses, and then was sent to bed 
tors, after proper congratulations, took 

. around the table, while the party who had 
x French retired into the hall and little back 
ur is it was called, to make their arrangements 

\liev-gate, Har.” 

» were arranging the study for Alley, the 
e table were reading aloud the passage 
o's History, which was the home lesson of 

ie of the rest of them. 





me,” says Mrs. Gradgrind, when she 
s point of our little history, ‘‘it seems to me 
+ was a most helter-skelter way of studying.” 
Dear Mrs. Gradgrind, it certainly was. But it com- 
a ed many advantages. 
r ese children studied together and not alone. 
« three-fourths of the battle. 
Yhey studied in short takes, as a printer would 
sa y were able to carry out Predergast’s essential 
ver-taxed a brain beginning to be tired. 
They had the spirited and competent lead of an 
nate teacher. 
were made to see how the lessons belonged 
and were a part of it. They felt that study 
ad some purpost 
th. They werejin a hurry tobe done. ‘This is always 
f\tinsures concentration of purpose. The only 
anger is that it shall lead to careless work, and that with 
se children was impossible. 





SEX IN EDUCATION. 





'ROM THE LONDON TIMES. ] 


a The Medical Society of London has fora long period 
» eo accustomed to celebrate the anniversary of its found- 
F stionbya general meeting of its Fellows, at which an 
s delivered by one of them selected for the pur- 

xe. The oration frequently deals with some strictly 


Aina tie iy asl Sis 


eaicai or surgical question; but on Monday night, on 

th anniversary, it was delivered by Sir James 
no Browne, who took as his subject the extent to 
rence in sex should call for difference in edu- 


i 
x 


in other words, he applied himself to the in- 
y whether, and, if at all, in what degree, the mani- 
t organic differences of sex extend to the brain and to 


s which are dependent upon its activity; and 
‘ether these differences must be reckoned with in the 
nduct of education. He asks whether it is possible, 
‘nd, if possible, whether itis desirable, to force male 
intellects to run in the same grooves and to 
voted to the same pursuits; and he looks to anatomy 
siology to furnish the data from which he is to 

© ais rep'y. The reply is unhesitatingly in the nega- 
' the facts which are adduced by the orator go 

to Justify or even to compel it. Sir James was 
years the chief of a large lunatic asylum; and 

uspicuous among the members of that branch 





men and a woman who were killed by accidents. He 
found the white or conducting matter to be of the same 
specific gravity in all; but the specific gravity of the 
gray substance differed in different parts of the male 
brains, and everywhere exceeded that of the correspond- 
ing portions from the female. Upon the grounds of 
different weight, different complexity of structure, differ- 
ent specific gravity, and a different arrangement of 
blood-supply, Sir James arrives atthe conclusion that 
the male and female brains are organs broadly distin- 
guished from each other, and having, to some extent, 
different work to do. He maintains that the difference 
should furnish a key to a sound system of education for 
either sex. 

Passing on from generalities to part iculars, Sir James 
referred chiefly to the training imparted to girls in the 


he had no wholesale indictment to bring against them. 


ence which they have exerted in many directions, by 
opening up to girls interests and attainments which were 


for matters of more doubtful value. Onthis part of the 


When he speaks of health, however, he is on more 


they form part. We say induced rather than compelled; 
sufferers are eager for the continuance of the system 
to be worthy and creditable members of the body tc 
which they belong, all these are inducements which im 
tasks beyond their strength, in which, more 


involyes the opening up of new ground, an ad 


question at issue there is likely to be wide divergence of |. ‘ 3 
opinion; and Sir James would not maintain that he was information that was meant for his ears alone. 


entitled to be listened to as an expert with regard to it. This other friend—thy friend’s friend— makes the 


assured ground, and he brings forward facts within his 
knowledge which seem to justify his conclusion that the 
brains of many schoolgirls are induced to work in a| ‘hee atthe mercy of thine enemy. But this is an egre- 


manner which is good, neither for their own harmoni-| gious and unnatural piece of treachery. The customary 
ous development, nor for that of the bodies of which | course is to pass the confidence on by friendly interme- 


for it is perhaps the worst part of the case that the 


over very often, the work of preparetion, ‘‘which 


vance on what has already been learnt, and 
effort in surmounting obstacles, has to be per- | mentary selves. 

formed in the evening, at the very time when‘ Some of the most disastrous miscarriages of well- 
in the cycle of daily life, their brains are 
least capable of exertion.”’ Asa not unnatural corollary, 


Sir James has f ound a final argument which is well caleu 
lated to enlist the stronger sex unanimously upon his 
side; for he tells us, in very plain language, that over- 
educated girls will not only be less healthy than they 
ought to be, but that they will also be less good-looking. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


KEEPING A SECRET. 

The singular feature about keeping secrets is the fact 
that the average person gets so many secrets to keep. 
Individuals do exist who ure capable of holding inviolate 
any confidence that may be placed in them; a larger 
class keep faith for a time but presently come to regard 


high schools of the present day, and said, generally, that their promise as outlawed, while of the onpacity Of tke 


majority to keep sacred that which is confided to them— 


He fully admitted the beneficial character of the influ-|the less said the better. These facts are everywhere 


conceded and it is singular indeed in view of the muta- 


formerly denied them; but, notwithstanding these bility of human nature that the impulse to confide one’s 
benefits, he asserts that their activity has been attended | business to somebody else should be so universal. 


by serious drawbacks, and that their work is apt to involve It is good for trade, so to say, looking upon news as 
grave dangers to health, both immediate and prospective, 
which have not yet been sufficiently appreciated. Even|. $ 7 
from an educational point of view, he doubts whether ventional small coin bears the stamp of violated confi- 
what they have accomplished is all pure gain, and dwells |@ence. It may date back one year or less, but at some 
regretfully upon the sacrifice of domestic accomplishments |time somebody must have given to the world—or to 


legal tender. It is appalling to notice how much of con- 


another friend, which amounts to muchthe same thing— 


>| mischief every time; unless indeed the confidence be 
grievously misplaced and thy ‘friend’ hasteth to place 


diate stages until in due time it is shared by friend and 
foe alike. 


The desire to excel, the desire to please parents and teach- Pitiable as this fact is, it is no more than may right 
ers, the desire to obtain certificates or degrees, the desire | fally be expected. 


‘*Fool that [ was to expect my friends 


>| to keep a secret that I could not keep myself,” we have 


pel hundreds of anxious pupils to the performance of | *!l exclaimed at one time or another, and are likely to 


-}|reflect, similarly, again; for the very sanest of us are 
subject to attacks of that species of mental aberration 
that inclines us to regard other beings as our supple- 


laid plans result from misplaced confidences. Under 


BR mtg nw 


and he says that, out of 187 girls belonging to the upper 
and middle classes, well fed and clad and cared for, and 


He quotes Sir Richard Owen for the assertion that chil- 
dren have no business with headaches, and that there 


belief that the pupils, notwithstanding rules to the con- 
trary, are frequently engaged in the preparation of their 


feres with wholesome sleep and is destructive of break- 
fast appetite. On the latter he lays much, but probably 


her ordinary school work in the coming day. 


tion is one which cannot be hastily dismissed by any mere * 


exceptional instances. {f we assume that the work of an 
ordinary high school is fairly, but only, within the lim ts 


who would easily accomplish more. To this extent the 
demands of aschool must be decided by experience, and 


creased assistance to the dull or of stimulating clever 
children to their full development mainly to the care and 


process, or at least would be so calculated if they were 
more firmly established and more widely known. But 





‘fession for his devotion to scientific inquiry, 
® completeness with which all the resources at 
band were utilized for the study of the phenom- 
he was daily called upon to witness. He 

On & very extensive scale, a series of inves- 
‘ato the weights and structural peculiarities of 
rains; and he is now able to declare not only 
‘verage brain weight of the female is less than 
he male, but also that the disproportion is much 
Te than differences of stature and of general bodily 
bie as ‘explain. More important still, he shows that, 
app ‘otal blood supply of the maleand of the female 
; “ond 4 owranes being made for the comparative poverty 
phe. 'n corpuscles) is approximately equal, yet 
Gistribution of the blood is different ; the arter- 


it 


ee = a meas while those which supply the poster- 
a sty sede tig in the female. There is reason to 
b active g a= the Specific gravity of the gray 
be ' ef >a. differs in the two Sexes. Sir 

tree typically healthy brains from two 


AIDES Oo 


i. ing the anterior portions of the brain being | 


almost entirely ignored. To one class of them, at least, 
| Sir James has made an important contribution; and his 
| defence, on anatomical grounds, of the opinion so widely 


| istics, and construction, will deal, when fally established, 


‘ 


la heavy blow to the opinions of those who would main- 


tain. for ail practical purposes, the essential intellectual have all known men who, either through bluntness or 
identity of the sexes. Even the advocates of female |Plundering or 
suffrage might be expected to pause in their agitation if | natural perversity, could be depended upon to part com- 
pany with any piece of important information before it 
ois a es of thought and feeling are as diverse as they are had found time to make itself at home. 
in other particulars. It goes without saying that a few | Secrets filter out through various channels, until the 
women have possessed distinctly masculine mental en-| woman who is charged with being an unsafe repository 
for a secret can be fairly safe to answer her accuser—in 
tne Bor Chings the conduct of which can be usefully or indefensible slang—‘‘Are you not another? ” 
profitably based upon exceptions, however brilliant they Quite the ideal life is that that has no secrets, but 
|may be. Medical science has not yet said its last word | fate has a way of thrusting them upon those who per- 
sonally fail to ‘achieve’ them. 
| for the existence of wide differences between the mental ‘life has run an unraffied course, husband, wife or adven- 
‘endowments of men and women; and even ‘educationists’ | turous children may be depended upon to make a stun- 
| will be baffled in a struggle against nature. Moreover, | ning page of history. 


it were once shown to them, on testimony incapable of 
disproof, that the functions of men and women in the 


dowments, anda few men distinctly feminine ones; but 
the government of States and the control of education 


in the matter; but we have to-day gained weighty evi- 
de:zce in favor of there being a definite material cause 








Sir James gives the results of his inquiries as to the gen- the impression that the interests of friends or co-work- 
eral condition of the pupils at a high school the mistress | ¢rs are identical, opportunity for treachery and double- 
of which afforded him opportunities for observation; | dealing is furnished, and promptly taken up. 


age custodian of the interests of number one may be 


ranging from ten to seventeen years of age, as many as depended upon to show his calibre and manipulate all 
137 complained of headaches, which in 65 instances oc- | material at hand—confidential or otherwise— to his own 
curred occasionally, in 48 frequently, and in 24 habitually. | exaltation and interest. The colossal foolishness lies at 
the door of the person who is simple enough to presup- 
must be something radically wrong in any school in | P°S® honor and integrity in an unlikely quarter. 

which they frequently occur. They can be easily ac- Melaacholy as the lesson jis, it is down in the books 
counted for in high schools, if Sir James is correct in his | and must be learned, that aside from one’s vital other 
self, if ideally wedded, the only 


tasks until ten or eleven o’clock at night, and that they are |!"terests supremely at heart is always at hand and can 
brought into a state of mental excitement which inter- | be consulted and confided in in strict solitude. 
may keep faith, but it is just as well not to put them to 
not excessive, stress, maintaining that no girl who cannot the trouble when one is in any way capable of forming 
eat a hearty breakfast should be suffered to undertake | ®” intelligent jadgment of his own affairs. 

‘*Trost men,” says Emerson, ‘‘and they will be true 


A question which so materially touches the physical |to you; treat them greatly and they will show them- 
and mental welfare of the mothers of the future genera- | selves great.” 


person who has our 


Recognizing the grandeur of this princi- 
pooh-poohing of the facts which Sir James adduces, and ple one amen ow Pris lemme bein Me, sahement. 
which evidently calls for careful, and even anxious, con- | the beginuing of time up to this passing hour life has 
sideration. At the same time, it cannot be decided by | been strewn full of wrecks, financial and social, result- 
ing from the application of this sublime law. 
of power of the average girl who is in attendance there, |'™°? with reservation, for they may or may not prove 
we should expect to find a few pupils who would break | rue, is the unlovely but righteous rendering that expe- 
down, or at least suffer, under the demand, and a few | rience teaches. 
Somewhat less of blind confidence and much more 
it is manifestly necessary that these should be adjusted of pradence and reserve would set society upon a safer 
to meet the capabilities of persons of average capacity, | basis than that upon which it tottles to-day. The guile- 
leaving the responsibility of giving less work and in-|less lambs fleeced by unscrupulous sharpers who have 
been trusted ‘greatly,’ are danger signals that the know- 
sagacity of parents. There can be no doubt that the Ing will not lightly disregard. 
truths of physiology, to which Sir James appeals, are desertions and disruptions are eloquent testimonies to 
eminently calculated to guide the whole of the educational | the fact that wisdom is often consumed by confidence, 
and that impulsive first thought should be followed up 
physicians seem as yet to be only standing at the thres- by the soberest kind of second thought before any irre- 
hold of them; and by so-called ‘educationists’ they are | vocable trust is placed; or haplessly misplaced. 

In the matter of ordinary confidences people of the 
best intentions in the world have heen known to violate 


‘held on others, to the effect that the male and female | ‘ust. There is a great deal of wear and tear in keep- 
| brains are essentially different in their powers, charac- | ing @ secret. 


The retords of social 


Close observation moreover convinces me 
that this is not a feminine characteristic alone. 


sensationalism or 


Even their own 


If the tenor of cne’s-own 


Biot sna get 
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Clearly, then, the question is, shall this affair be lock- 
ed beyond rumor or suspicion in one’s own conscious- 
ness, 


perplexity or trial and give help and counsel? One who 
hesitates islust. One reason after another, or instinct 
when reason fails, comes up to influence the decision. A 
burden shared seems to be lightened by so much, and 
having the sacred promise of one’s friend that secrecy 
will be maintained surely there is no danger of violated 
trust. 

“Thy friend another hath. Beware of thy friend's 
friend.” Two natures so thoroughly at one can have no 
reservations. The knowledge troubles this friendly 
recipient aud in confidence it is passed on to that one 
trusty listener. It is a third obli- 
gations rest lightly. It is mentioned to another who 
feels under no restraint and to ten more presently who 
proclaim it from the housetops. 

Strange to say, with all the world sharing(?) the bur- 
den itis lightened not at all to its first bearer. The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness and should in wisdom 
keep the knowledge to itself, if in the long run it seems 
best to withhold it from the gossip-loving world. 

Thereare impersonal matters in plenty to talk about. 
Like the cheerful visitor at the Cape Cod ‘Ark’ we can 
indulge in pleasant converse about ‘them poor delewded 
Mormons.’ Or again in the language of that half-forgot- 
ten Spicer family, ‘‘For a vain creatur in a fleetin’ world 
and a perfessor besides, there’d ought to be more things 
to talk about than beans”—or other people’s business. 
Schools for conversation are a more broad-spread need 
than summer schools of Philosophy. 

“T never said a great deal about it,” a case-hardened 
gossip remarked when arraigned for disseminating scan- 
dal: ‘‘Mra. F— and I used to get together and talk it 
over sometimes.” Mrs. F. and she and their countless 
kin, having no possible intellectual resources upon 
which to draw for harmless or helpful converse, are 
reduced to the necessity of manufacturing sensation 
and tossing it from one to the other and to whomsoever 
will attend; the unsavory ball gaining in stain and ignom- 
iny by the hands through which it passes. 

Society is overfilled with head-gossips and Mrs. F's 
whose meetings are eagerly anticipated for the probable 
items of dishonorable information or conjecture that 
they may have found or originated. And yet not all the 
attendants upon a School for Scandal are of the so- 
called gossipy sex. Lady Sneerwell, Mrs. Candour and 
Lady Teazle bear their share, but Sir Benjamin Backbite, 
Snake and Crabtree are in at the Ceath. 

It may seem invidious to hold up these facts, but 
while women are reproached for so much that they are 
characteristically guilty of, itis only fair play to state 
that in the matter of unkind judgment and violated con- 
fidence they by no means bear the black banner alone. 
Human pature is pretty evenly distributed, and if the 
quiet course of woman's domestic life tends to narrow 
her range of vision and restrict her sy mpathies, it would 
be very possible to entera plea for her admission toa 
broader field of action where events and principles, rath- 
er than individuals, will absorb her surplus energies and 
direct the bent of her thought and conversation. 

The more one sees of life, the better will she learn to 
keep her own counsel, and if need be make her breast 
the prison-bouse of weightier secrets. In the meantime 
she, and others claiming kin through humanity, will do 
well to believe the best possible things of their fellow- 
men; but to put their trust in God! 


rate secret now, and 


Grorem ALLEN PECK. 





AN IDLER’S NUTE-BOOK. 


To say that vacation-idleness takes on insipidity from 
coming in the leisure season, is like the Irishman’s scorn 
of the sun for shining iu the day-time, when we don't 
need its light, in ignoble contrast to the moon, that 
illumes our dark. Yet some such paradoxical ingrati- 
tude I fancy many a worker is conscious of, when the 
wheels that all the season— 

“ ‘ ° . kept droning, turning, 
Their wind came in our faces”— 


begin to slacken their whirl; when the gad-fly of undone 


or shall the sluiceway be raised a little at one | 
point, that a wise and sympathetic friend may know one’s 


' | 
ing new acquaintance. Talk is quick and flavorsome; | 


one’s heart warms in the inspiring and congenial atmos- 
phere; when presto! The clock strikes, and the work-a- 
day world, with its new use for every new hour, calls 
one as with the summons that sent Cinderella to the ash- 
strewn chimney-corner. 


|that moment draw out one’s time-cheque-book, secure, | 
|on demand, paying a hundred per cent interest if need be, | 

| 
a half hour from the coming July ‘eisure, finish the | 


(6 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| Under the silent skies, the warmth and gloy 
What luck, could one at just | Of heaven-sent blessings in the dear ol 


i*, 1899 





LONGINGS, 
O my leved home! Lost to me long ago! 
O, could I find just for one hour’s brief 





Space, 
. 

ld plac € 

O my lost home! Though I am far away. 

Ard life’s unravelling web a mystery, 


| delightful chat—and lose the tang, the pungent charm, Still my heart holds, forever and for aye 
says Cassandra, which always clings to the memory of | In grateful love, all that thou wast to me. 


| the wished-for and denied. 

| ” 

Instead, the chat is broken off with splintering 
|abruptness; and when the July leisure comes, the friend 


| whom one longs to chat with is half a world away. 
| * 
oa 


Again, the securing of a bit of lace from the ‘bargain 
sales’ would mean such a fascinating addition to one’s 
best reception gown; but the half-nour of the late after- 
noon, when, if ever, one must run down-towoa a-barga'n- 
ing, js just the time that must go tothe finishing up of 
the bit of ‘copy’ for which the printers are clamoring. 
| Whereas, if one could draw on one’s time-cheque book, 
and get that half-hour advanced from August, 

‘one would spend a deal of money for a thing one is 
exactly as well without!” says Cassandra. 





But the bargain is lost, as one remembers lamentingly 
in many 4 leisure late August afternoon, when the shops 
close at five. 

°° 

Or yet again, after a night that spread itself into the 
sma’ hours of next day, when the inexorable alarm- 
clock sounds the last minute that can be spared to the 
sweet grace of sleep, what rapture to wave one’s time- 
cheque book defiantly at the clock, and draw a restful- 
blessed half-hour from the midsummer sleep-time to 
which 8 half-an-hour more or less matters so little 
“QO yes! And keep on drawing blessed half-hours, morn- 
ing after morning”—says Cassandra—‘‘until, at the end 
of the seasoa, your time-cheque book came back to you 
marked ‘Account overdrawn!’ And then where would 
your vacation he, for instance? And your nerves, for 
next winter’s work? O don’t you flatter yourself you 
could improve very much on the old, original plans of 
things—you and your fantasies and your time-cheques!” 


Truly the season of Arcadian simplicities is upon us! 
Strange things, not chronicled in any society journal, are 
observable even on the avenues sacred to the Rich and 
Great. Lhope nobody will tell it;—but on one such avenue. 
the other day, an Italian was pushing along a little ice- 
cream cart with a gay, striped awning. And a small boy 
of the sort not often associated with fashionable thor- 
oughfares hailed the cart and demanded a cent’s worth 
of ice-cream. And the vender, quite as if it were an 
every-day request, measured accurately out one even 
dessert-spoonful cf something pretty and cool and pink, 
and put the same into a little cone of paper; and tuok the 
cent and cheerfully trundled away, vigorously ringing 
his bell. And the statues on the grassy park did not 
even shudder, And this is Boston! 

°° 

‘*There is no price set on the lavish summer!” says 
Lowell; and one sometimes wishes there were, and then 
perhaps New England wouldn’t invest inso much summer 
all at once, so to speak. But it is also true that there is 
only a very small price set, in summer, on a great many 
very jolly things. Weare making a collection of Five 
Cent Larks, Cassandra and [: and when our collection is 
complete, we shall make our fortune by telling all about 
it in a little volume which will be sold for five cents. 


One of our five cent larks is a glass of soda. We get 
very, very warm—it isn’t difficult; and then we walk up 
‘Tremont street very slowly, and look into all the shops 











| where people are drinking soda, and ‘play’ we can’t 
| afford it, because to do so is the greatest of al! appetizers ; 
|and by and by, when we can’t wait one more minute, we 
| go in and have our treat, and request the clerk to give us 


|as much froth as possible for the money. 
. 
7 





And another and very beautiful five-cent lark—though 





' 


| 


duties no longer stings us, but merely keeps up a not un- jit really costs ten, for one has to come back !—is to board | 


soothing buzziag, at a reasonable distance. 
.” 

And in such ingratitude there is more reason than at 
tirst appears. The value of leisure, like the value of 
everything else in the world, depends upon the use one 
can put it to. And leisure in the vacation-season can 


by no means be put to the same use as leisure in the 


working-season. One would, could one, like Tomlinson 
in Anstey’s delicious story, avail one’s self of the time- 
cheque system, buy an advance of leisure half-hours, at 
a ruinous premium, inthe rush when half-hours would 
be so fruitful in use and in pleasure. 
sa 

What a gift would a time-cheque book be, in the 
crowded hours when time is so precious! Thus, at an 
afternoon tea, one meets a dear old friend or a charin- 


lan electric car, after an evening at one’s desk; and 
scrabble for a front seat, and be carried on and on, and 
| out and out, at witch speed, through the dark. 


The wind 


| rushes against the face; the trees huddle together 4s one | 


| speeds by; the houses are dark; the world has forgotten 
one; low on the horizon burns one great star. Thought 
itself is hardly more swift, more invisible, more strange, 
than the eerie, silent force by which one is sped; the 
| fancy has free scope; and all Walpurgis may be lurk- 
ing in the darkness through which we fly. What an 
hour for so small a coin to buy! 
°° 
Fleeting Shows, however evanescent, yet as Shows 
j have a form and a suggestion that sorts ill with lazy 
| Summer hours. Idle musings are more ftly chronicled 
_in an Idler’s Note Book. 


Dororuy Lunpr. 





Now stranger hands thy summer roses bind 


| And yet one spark from the near heaven of tho 


Gives touch to what a human soul may find 
Back in June paths with sweetest bloom enwr 


O my loved home! The sun is sinking low 
Behind the dim sea-line that hides from view 
My life's best gifts; only in memory’s glow 
Can I come back again, loved home, to you. 


JUNE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 
Sister of May and mother of the rose, 
With lucent eyes like dewdrops dawn-empearled 
Thou bringest to the worn and weary world 
The guerdon longed for amid winter snows. 

What harmonies the minstrel west wind blows 
In dale, on down, what glories are unfurled! 
Night gains new glamour, for the stars ar 
On heaven’s blue cope till all the darkness glows 


Thou Italy of the year, unto the eye 
Thou dost reveal fair nature perfected— 
The fleld’s rich promise and the fu!l-leaved 
No less thou bringest, with thy wonder tread, 
Potent nepenthe unto hearts that sigh, 
A buoyant benison that uplifts the soul. 


Harpe r’s Ba 
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KENTUCKY BLUE-GRASS 


THE BLUE-GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY; and Other Kent 
Articles. By James Lane Allen.  Iliustra New ) 
Harper & Brothers. 

The average American 1s prone to find in t 
of his English cousin with respect to this great R 
something that moves him either to indignation 
Bat even the average American is 
ting how large this country is, how 
different are its social conditions, and how little ar 
study of social lifein New England, say, will app 
the nation’s life in the South or West. 

Mr. Allen’s book on Kentucky is one of thos 
books which have appeared of late as sympathetic stu 
ies of the South and West, written by those who know 
and love their subject—valuable contributions to the 
data for that great ‘History of the United States’ 
to be written some time in the twentieth century 

For it is clear that there will be a demand for such a 
history. In all that the author has to say of the beauty 
the fertility, the great national wealth of the Stat 
which he describes, nothing stands out more prominently 
than that the order of things which the word ‘Kentucky 
recalls to us—the old traditions of feuds, 
of heavy drinking and uoreckoning hospitality—has 
become a legend of the past, while the new order of 
things points to yet greater changes in the near 
changes that must affect not Kentucky 
South and, eventually, the nation. 

It is a vivid picture of the blue-grass region that Mr 
Allen gives his readers; alike of the land, its vegetat 
its cattle and horses, and the sky that bends abo, 
‘‘Nowhere,” he says, ‘‘does one encounter vertica! lines 
or violent slopes; nor are there perfectly level stretches 
like those that make the green flelds monotonous in the 
Dutch lowlands. The whole great plain undu- 
lates away league after league towards the distant hor 
zon in an endless succession of gentle convex surfaces 

Everything in the blue-grass country 

lowy and afloat. Characteristically beautifo 

spots on the blue-grass landscape are the wi 

pastures. a Kentucky sylvan slope has a lov 

ness unique and local. The foliage of the hen 
tuck trees isnot thin nor dishevelled, the leaves crow 

thick to the very ends of the boughs, and spread them: 
selves full to the sky, making, where they are cos 
together, underspaces of green gloom 

through with sunbeams. Indeed, one often finds hem 

the perfection of tree forms.” 

Even at the risk of an over-long quotation, some por 
tions of the author's description of the atmospier 
cloud, and sky of the blue-grass region must be sive 
The atmosphere— ‘‘sometimes crystalline, some 
full of intense repose of dazzling light. 
again amber-hued, or tinged with soft 
graduated to purple shadows on the horizon; ” 
cloud-sky—‘During the greater part of the year =~ 
one of strongly outlined forms; the great white cum® 
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t changes which have taken place in the last decade 





. . , , the light wandering wistfully 


ae some “Mdden meaning. How the search for the| 
7 ~ distant hills’*—these are only fragments life-giving essence of things came out upon 

P it poetic description of the charms of the “conception of the @atman, ‘the all-soul’, 
: ea region. and the brahma, the essence of spiritual thought”; 


f stebility—a thorough-going conservatism the first representing the physical and the second the 
characterized the older Kentucky life; spiritual side of universal life; how this passed into ‘‘the 
ertia, apparently, that kept slavery in conception ofa great eternal single power’—a concep- 

st State even when, as the author is careful tion which eventually led to pantheism—is told as clearly 

the public conscience had become sore as the rather profound nature of the subject admits. It 

‘f the inherent evil of the system troub- is interesting to note Mr. Bloomfleld’s explanation of that 
;mane slave-holders of Kentucky, what pessimism which underlies Buddhism; that it was the 
its outcome in the cane-brakes and cotton- effect of the moist, hot climate of India upon the Aryan, 

farther and less considerate South? fresh from the cool and dry table-lands of more north- 
upters on ‘County Court Day in Kentucky’ ern Asia. 

. Fairs,’ filled as they are with the life and 
yspitable and pleasure-loving people, the 

frappist monastery—‘A Home of the Silent 


h 


Incidentally, it appears that, owing to a blunder in 
Arabic, Gautama the Buddha was canonized under the 
name of St. Josaphat by Pope Sixtus V., and ‘is now 

comes upon the reader like the quiet ofa officially recognized and 
after an hour’s stroll in the brilliant light |whole of Catholic 
square; a bit of mediwvalism astray in the | Who,” says Mr. Bloomfield, ‘will rise and say that he 
century. The contrast is heightened by the | was not well chosen?” 
tucky life is, as Mr. Allen says, pre-emi- Mr. Francis Tiffany makes an eloquent defence of the 
d upon a social foundation; that the most | truth and value ofimagination in religion, and is partic- 
hitecture is that which finds expression in |larly felicitous in his remarks upon Tennyson and 
Browning as teachers of spiritual things. Mr. S. D. 
McConnel (St. Stephen’s Rectory, Philadelphia,) in ‘The 
Next Step in Christianity,’ points out in a clear and pic- 
3 e concluding chapters that the reader is in” |turesque style the three forms which Christianity has 
an entirely different type of Kentuckian— | assumed already—the dogmatic, the ecclesiastical and 
sineer of the eastern portion of the State, who | the mystical—and says that it ‘‘is about to show itself in 
ed In from civilization by the ranges of |the region of conduct.” 
reat Appalachian uplift.” The great natural | taken to life,” he says. He instances in support of his 
coal and iron, the mountain- | views: ‘‘The altogether unprecedented interest now mani- 
civilization with steam and elec- | fest in the person and teachings of Jesus Christ. 
utilizing and improving, the The enormous popularity of what one may call the ‘Pro- 
Drummond literature’ and the _ strenuous 
given in detail; while | attemp.” (on the part of John Fiske, Tolstoi, Bellamy 


worshipped throughout the | 


Even commercial Louisville,” he says, 
ts peculiar distinction in the number of its 


rivate residences.” 


‘The appeal is about to be 
this region in 
which modern 
s command is 
fessor 
at Pineville—are all 


t future changes may be anticipated are best summed and others) ‘‘to apply the teaching of Jesus to the prob- 


imperative call upon religion to aid in solving the 


} 


me de 


ews, of Brown University, presents his subject with 


ar f 


ts of old 


words: ‘All in all, it would lems of condact.” 

with the close of its first century the old ‘The Implications of Self-Consciousness,’ by Mr. 
passes away; and that the second century will | Josiah Royce of Harvard University, will appeal especi- 
ways, but new | ally to those readers who are familiar with the metaphys- 


author’s closing 


, new Kentucky—new in many 


f all on account of the civilization of the Cum- ics of Kant and Fichte. It will repay the reader who is 
willing to give it the careful attention that it demands. 
\llen’s style is clearness itself and his English is The truth that it seeks to make plain seems to be the 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. same that St. Paul formulated when he said: ‘‘In Him 


we live and move and have our being. 
rHE NEW WORLD Thereis always a peculiar interest in learning how 
Christianity impresses an open-minded, cultured man who 
has been brought up apart from its influence; and Mr. 
Nobuta ‘How I Came Into 
Christianity’ is no exception to the rule. 
point of the article comes out in the assertion that while 
he was still in trouble on the intellectual side of Chris- 
tianity, he had great peace andcomfort from its spiritual 
side; proof—if proof is necessary—that the vital element 


nd number of ‘The New World’ sustains the 
Many of the 
the reconstructive power of the Liberal 
ind while their general drift is toward a con- 
f what is known, in the more restricted sense, 
immediate future, or its 
the personal life—one article goes into the 
of metaphysics and considers the problem of self- 
and another discusses social probleins 
heading, ‘The Social Plaint.’ 
sone of the signs of the times that the social 
should stand first in the number—an answer to 


ae t tt > " i y ar o ® re ‘ , ° 
it the opening number gave Kishimoto’s account of 
as yw 


gion—-its history, its 


isness, 


cal faculty. 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s discussion of ‘New Forms in 


tion of the modern point of view in theology to the 


problems of civilization—and Mr. Benjamin 


reverent presentation. 


fairness. He points out the fallacies of the familiar 
nents as to the increase of the wages-fund and the 
ndition of the laboring-man; since a compara- : 
se : : MR. CURTIS’S EULOGY ON LOWELL. 
rreater increase in population would lower wages aa 
of the ¢ iti : . JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. An ddress. 
f the additional amount on hand for their pay- Curtis. With Illustrations. Harpers Black and 
ind because the assumption of a better material New York: Harper and Brothers. 
on the workingman’s part is a mockery unless 


gress has been as great, relatively, as that of any 


together cover fifty- two pages. 








hite Series 
Mr. Curtis’s fine felicities of expression have an ad 
pursuit, but patriotism was his passion.” 


¢ 


ir centuries ago”; and he also asserts that those 


The instructive |Ome very genuine boy. 


Christian Education’ contains suggestions for the adapta- 


spiritual comprehension of children; itis a radical but 


mirable subject in this most American of our men of 

ass. ‘In many respects, indeed,” he says, ‘the letters; of whim the author says: ‘‘Literature was his 
nz liasses are no whit better off to-day than in Eng- Culture and 
ease seem to have been the native air of Lowell as they 
which show an increase of small incomes do not were of Longfellow; but they never, apparently, dulled 


h the really poor at all”, who are ‘‘as thoroughly that keen sense of responsibility to the common weal 
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The author of the memoir knew him intimately, in his 
work at Lower Mosely Street Schools in Manchester, 
where a close friendship was formed, which lasted until 
his death. He says that when Travers went thore, in the 
spring of 1848, he became the very life of the school. 
‘‘No teachers’ meeting, no school party, no holiday ex- 
cursion into the country could be complete without him.” 
Both teachers and pupils were divided into cliques at 
that time. ‘‘All this gradually passed away under the 
jnfluence of his genial, kindly spirit that knew nothing 
of rank or class, and insensibly a tone of almost brotherly 
feeling infused itself among the whole band of workers. 
There had been, also, too little of the religious spirit in 
the school, a secular tone pervading the classes and meet- 
ings. Gradually this, too, changed as one and another 
of the teachers caught something of the kindling spirit 
of Travers’ piety and of the fervor of his zeal.” 


Mr. Madge’s early associations were Unitarian. 


Christianity as a Christian saint. | Though he shrank from controversy and was by no means 
| 
| 


a sectarian, he became connected with various denomina- 
tions, being at the time of his death a communicant of 
the Church of England. 

There is much reading matter in this little book of a 
hundred and ninety-two pages. We live in so busy a 
world that the American public will hardly find time to 
read so much with regard to a person of whom they have 
| never heard. It is nota book of interest, beyond a cir- 
|cumscribed class of readers. The sincere affection of the 
| wri ter gives it an interest which it otherwise would not 

have. 


eae ee 
GOOD COMPANY SERIES. 
|TATTERS, By Beulah. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


It CAME TO PASS. 


By Mary Farley Sanberr. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 


Lords and ladies, children of the slums, a prima 
donna, a fool, and a prince in disguise jostle each other 
in the pages of ‘Tatters,’ whose characters, for the most 
part, speak a lofty but somewhat careless English, 
becoming melodramatic in the more exciting scenes, 
The heroine's success and the general opportuneness of 
the incidents are terribly romantic for this age of realism ; 
yet with all its absurdity ‘Tatters’ is a clean book, with 
a vein of human kindliness that atones in part for its 
lack of literary merit. 

If a novelist brings her heroine thorough all her 
emotional entanglements in safety and marries her to the 
right man, incidentally pairing off a number of other 
people, will not her readers rejoice, and why should her 
critics care? ‘It Came to Pass’ is written in a fair style, 
with some knowledge of human nature, and it contains 
The modern novel is apt to be 
sombre, and ‘It Came To Pass’ is no exception to the 
rule; but its philosophy of life is a hopeful one that 
keeps clear of pessimism, and the general tone of the 
story is healthful; though one might hesitate, perhaps, to 














in religion appeals to something far deeper than the logi- recommend the book to misses In their teens—if, alas! 


American misses were in the habit of taking advice on 
such matters. 


: ‘The Art of Entertaining,’ (Dodd, Mead and Co.) is 
very aptly and fitly discoursed upon by Mrs. Sherwood, 
who is well known to have given and graced some of 


The Book Reviews and Sammaries of Articles taken | the most charming entertainments of American society. 


The book has no formal plan, but is a bright, rambling 
chat on various popular forms of entertaining in this 


country and in Europe: dinner-giving, for instance, 


By George William private the tricals, balls, archery and shooting-parties 


-|and the like. Thereare tales and legends of entertain- 
ments in ancient times; there are very practical sugges- 
tiont as to bills of fare, and the securing of much pleas- 
ure at the minimum of expense; and the pleasant vol- 
ume, treating so exhaustively of entertaining, proves in 
itself an entertainment. 


BUSINESS LAW. A Manual for Schools and Colleges a 
Every Day Use. By Alonzo R. Weed, LL B., -* the se 


| from all means of culture proper, as completely which, united to such an intellect and disposition as Bar. Revised Edition. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
ed from the rational living of life, as were the Lowell’s, gave us not only 4 poet, orator and diplomatist, Though the business man may properly distrust his 


Sparta”—and will anyone, reasonably but a great citizen. 
with the lowest order of our tenement-hou:se 
n, venture to deny it? 


Lowell’s sense of humor probably prevented him from 
taking kindly to the early and, in certain respects, absurd 


own legal ability, a manual of such law as most particu- 
larly concerns him will not be without value. It may 
often scrve as the ounce of prevention that‘is worth a 


Savage's article on ‘Religious Evolution’ exceeds phase of Transcendentalism ; but Mr. Curtis shows that | pound of cure. Part first deals with Contracts, covering 
\bbott’s claims for evolution in his recent book, ‘The the Anti-slavery movement, which had some of its begin- | mong others such points as the relations of Principal 


‘f Christianity’; holding, indeed, that there nings, at least, in Transcendentalism, appealed to th 
but one religion, and that the attainment of a very fibre of Lowell's nature. 
‘ation between the worshipper and his God has 
fundamental effort of all religion. 


‘ge should hold that miracle has been ‘‘rendered un- address—a man whose name, as Mr. Curtis rightly feels, | forms. 
with 


"is not quite clear, since he would, assuredly, may be joined ‘‘reverently and gratefully . . 
from Maintaining that the human mind has at- that of Washington.” 
perfect and entire knowledge of all natural and 


a. Laws, 





A PROTESTANT POOR FRIAR. 
T. K. Cheyne (Oxford 
1 Biblical criticism to the O'd Testament story of 
and Mr. Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins 


rsity 
y 


By Brooke Herford. Boston Damrell & Upham, 
This little book of biography has just passed its fourt 


ugh the Vedas to the prehistoric period. when first printed as “Travers Madge.’ 
Otradictions that are popularly associated with the 

U Mythology: « 

‘ Hythology; and passes on to show that the early 


, He was preacher, teacher, workman among the peopl 
ivestioners endowed all familiar things with 





applies the science of , proresTanT PooR Friak; The Life-Story of Travers Masge. 


traces ‘The Foundation of Buddhism’ back edition, appearing now under the more general title than 
It is a story of a 
gins with a graphic summary of the difficulties conscientious life, helpful in the midst of adversity and 
jlJness, endeavoring always to make the world better 


and always ap unobtrusive leader wherever he was pl ced. 


e|and Agent and the responsibilities of Common Carriers; 
part second deals with Collection Laws, Interest, In- 


It is the man rather than any of his accomplishments | Surance, Patent and Copy Rights and Trade-Marks; 
Why Mr. that stands clear-cut for any reader in this graceful | part third contains questions and answers and business 


The book is indexed. 





NEW EOOKS. 





LOOKING OUT ON LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Rev. F. E. 
D.D. Boston: D. Lothrop Compay. Price, > om 


ve 


HINTS FOR LANGUAGE LESSONS AND PLANS FOR GRAMMAR L 
: } Le ES- 
SONS. By A. McCabe, M.A., L.L.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
h Price, 35c. 


DIg£GO PINzON. By John Russell Coryell. New Yor} 
bros. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Ularke & Co. 
THE VENETIANS. By M. E. Braddon. New 

Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 
How WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By ©. DeHurst. New : - 
p r & Bros. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Gas ot 
VESTY OF THE BASINS. 


: Harper & 


York: Harper & Bros. 
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By Sarah P. McLean Greene. New York: 


Harper & Bros. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 
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a bridal pair take the vows of ‘lifelong fidelity.” At one 
‘stylish’ wedding the bride presented each of the ushers 
with a handsome diamond scarf pin, while the bridegroom 
presented the bridesmaids with soltaire diamond finger 
rings. It is interesting to note that the delightful re- 
pasts served were also ‘dainty.’ 








DENVER, 


COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Neal Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 








THE THEATRES. 


The revival of ‘Iolanthe,’ at the Globe Theatre on 
Monday evening, offered pleasant evidence of how well 
and kindly the pretty and dainty little opera is remem- 
bered in the city where it scored so phenomenal a success 
on its first presentation; and, as well, of how very many 
appreciative friends among the theatre-goers Mr. Dixey 
cap boast. ‘Iolanthe’ is given a delightful production, 
finely set, richly costumed, and sung with art, verve and 
charm. The honors of the cast are shared by Mr. Dixey’s 
Lord Chancellor, from which the years have stolen noth- 
ing of its elfin quaintness of humor, its queer, nimble 
grace in the dance, its drollery in the capital songs that 
fallto his share; by Mr. Pearce’s delightfully youthful 
and melodious Sitrephon; Miss Cordon’s pretty Phyllis, 
Mr. Mirion’s magnificently gruff Willis, Miss Wallace’s 
gracious and lovely Jolanthe, and the merry and light- 
footed Train-Bearer of Mr. Dixey’s son. A pleasant, 
summery informality is lent to the entertainment by the 
| foyer being a fairy-land of thick greeness and glimmer- 
ing bits of colored lamps, and by the trays of lemonade 
which make welcome promenade between the acts. 


FOR SALE 


4000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne Gity 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 


DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 








THE THREE ROSES. 


Now there be three roses:—the rose that sealeth the lips of 
men, and the rose that springeth from morta) pain, and the rose 
that attalneth not unto perfectness save in Paradise. 

THE ROSE OF SILENCE. 
Blush, since thou must, oh, rose that oft hast harkened 
To whispered words that daring hopes revealed, 
When daylight waned and night’s long shadows darkened ; 


While half in jest the meaning lay concealed | ’ 
Cc t a » Mr. ig . . 
Of subtle schemes to thee in silence sealed : At the Columbia Theatre Mr. Harrigan and his com 


Yet be thou scentless, lest thou shouldst betray | pany, in his latest New York success, ‘Reilly and the 400,’ 
The corse of one who whispered ‘neath they sway. have attracted large audiences, who have supped fall of 

realism of the most undeniable sort. The claims of 
Rest lightly on those lips of mortal clay! : 

fancy and fiction, too, are not neglected by Mr. Harrigan; 
for anything more weirdly and impossibly imagined than 
the ‘400’ as by him portrayed passes devising. But the 
every-day people of darker New York; the pawn-shop- 
keeper; the ‘tough’ girl, fighting with her tougher 
brother over the stolen pair of shoes; the policeman, 
exchanging endless and witless chaff with his pals of the 
street; the low dance-hall, with its rough-and tumble 
fights, and its prize-contests of endurance on the floor 
when the dancing-women grow sickly white with stress 
of effort, and the greasy lights flare, and the hoarse cries 
of and challenge swell and surge :— 
whether or not these things are worth portraying, is a 
| question which Mr. Howells and his disciples will answer 
jin one way, and friends of old, high dramatic traditions 
in quite another. But whatever be the answer, there can 
be no question that these things are reproduced by Mr. 
Harrigan and his players with supreme, marvellous, un- 
sparing fidelity to fact. The work done is excellent 
throughout, but brilliantly so in the case of Mr. Harri- 
gan’s Reilly, Mrs. Yeamans’ Mary Ann Doolan and Miss 
Lewis’s Kitty Lynch. 


THE ROSE OF PAIN. 


Pale, since thou must, oh, rose that oft hast quivered 
To see the agony, the fear, the shame 
That shook the victim to the axe delivered 
Or to the cord, or to the scorching flame 
By those who may have shared, perchance, the blame ; 
But let thine odor, like to incense, rise 
For all that pain of daily sacrifice 
They bear, who seem light-hearted to men’s eyes. 
THE ROSE OF MYSTERY. 
But thou, oh, rose resplendent! Rose of beauty! encouragement 
Red rose of sweetness! art the mystic sign 
Of that dear land where love is one with duty, 
And thought is speech, and pain grows peace divine! 
Ah, once again thy fragrant sphere incline, 
And, blushing, breathe upon the scented air 
Thy message for the souls that half despair, 
And bid them hope for full fruition there! 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
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RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


At the Tremont Theatre, ‘Puritania’ has scored a 
growing success. The music is exceptionally clever and 
telling; solidly written, without dulness or pedantry, 
melodious without inanity; sympathetically appropriate 
to the theme illustrated. The setting is exceedingly 
pretty and effective, and the company work together 
brightly and with zest. Memorable numbers of the 
score are uncommonly many; prominent among them 
the quaint trio in which the vengeful three accuse Eliz- 
abeth before the King. 


The Small Girl puzzles awhile over the big bunch of 
ox-eye daisies; then asks: ‘‘Mamma, why do we call it 
ox-eyed silver?” 


Paradise would be tame to the young editorial writer 
who has once found his opinions quoted by the New 
York Press, said quotation beginning, ‘Boston thinks.’ 


No one can deny that it is extremely impolite to tella 
man outright that he lies, but there should be some ex- 
pedient at such times to show that we are not quite the 
fools we are taken to be. 


At the Boston Museum, ‘Little Tippett’ continues to | 
amuse large audiences. It isa curious and far from 
praiseworthy experiment as to how far suggestiveness can 
sinsigiepettentinncemiccn be carried without over-passing the toleration-'ine; but 
Dwellers in cyclonic districts should take out accident 

policies. With no company to boom it is yet agreeable 
to state that this measure is the surest sort of a pre- 
ventative of harm. The lightning strikes people who 
have no rod run up to catch it. 


favor. 
Museum until July 4, when it will be succeeded with ‘By 
Proxy,’ a farce-comedy which comes to us with a history 
of success. 


‘Reilly and the 400’ remains at the Columbia Theatre 
two weeks longer; after which the 
closes for the summer. 


According to one of our able preachers, ‘‘Love is a 
capacity for bearing pain.” The profundity of this 
definition of love is not apparent to the one who first 
puts on its flowery insignia, but passing,years impress its 
truth on the heart. Yet love is also a capacity for joy, 
and the only joy that has substance, or that can give to life 
even a fleeting illumination. Every life must know it or 
fail to fulfil its spiritual possibilities. “It is a great ad- 
vance,” says Arthur Helps, ‘‘for a man to be profoundly 
loving, even in his imagination.” 


‘Iolanthe’ will continue the attraction at the Globe 
Theatre until further notice. 


‘Puritania’ goes on its bright way, which promises to | 
end only with the summer, at the Tremont Theatre. 

Alexander Salvini w 
torie several plays of striking novelty; among them a 
one-act drama, ‘Rohan the Silent,’ the work of Eva 
Sherland, and a play offering unique opportunity for the 
serious pantomime work in which Mr. Salvini so excels. 

Great credit is dve to Mr. Fred Solomon for his ass!}- 
duity and cleverness in his stage direction of the re- 
hearsals and presentations of ‘Puritania.” He seemed to 
entirely set aside his own arcuous study and attention 
to her role, while aiding the others ofjthe cast; and he was 
always good-tempered and regardful in his directions. 

The newspaper fraternity is consistently proud to 
remember that Mr. McLellan, the author of ‘Puritania, 
is a member of the ‘profession’ of journalism, and that 
Mr. Edgar Stillman Kelly, the composer, was an old- | 
time anda very successful jouraalist before he found 
out his own rare musical ability. 





Glancing over a Chicago paper in this month of wed- 
dings, the reader notes a picturesque and unfamilar touch 
in the conduct of the functions. Brides are elaborately 
‘toiletted,’ for the most part in white, though one gorge- 
ous bride—already a Mrs.—wore a gown of ‘‘seafoam 
green satin, trimmed with buttercup yellow, adorned by 
a bertha of lace.” The linguistic reporter names the 
‘petite demosilles’ who precede the bride, and the ‘mes- 
dames’ who are preseut. In one instance the only wed- 
ding reception was one tendered to about forty of the 
bridegroom’s male friends. At this wedding seven 
ushers were in attendance, and the bride was accompanied 
by her male cousin. Even in Chicago itis observed that 








thanks to deft and clever acting, it has won and retains | 
It will continue the attraction at the Boston | 


| species of beetle as a destructive agent. 


pretty playhouse | 


illhave in his next season’s reper- | 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 

The American Academy held its Annual Meetine o, 
nesday evening, the session being largely devotes ‘ 
ness and to the election of officers and members. 
those who were made Resident Fellows are the ¢ 
well-known citizens: Col. T. W. Higginson, Ho 
Chamberlain, Mr. C. P. Bowditch and Mr. Per 
ell. Some twelve of the men prominent 
research in this country were elected to Assr 
lowship, while the compliment of Honorary M 
was conferred upon seven gentlemen of scientit 
ments who are notresident in this country. A, 
former may be named Prof. E. E. Barnard of [, 
servatory, Prof. A. R. C. Selwyn of Ottawa and 
K. Brooks of Johns Hopkins University. 

Following is the full list of the Foreign 
Members elected at this meeting: Dr. J. A. H. G; 
Stockholm, Dr. William Huggins of London, [p; 
mann C. Vogel of Potsdam, Dr. Victor Meyer of 
berg, Mr. Henry C. Sorby of Sheffield, England 
Ferdinand Von Mueller of Melbourne and Dr 
Strasburger of Bonn. 

The selection of officers to serve during th 
year was next in order, with the following result 
ident, Josiah P. Cooke; Vice-President, Mr. A 
Lowell; Corresponding Secretary, Prof. C. L. Ja 
Recording Secretary, Prof. William James; Treasyre; 
Mr. Eliot C. Clarke; Librarian, Prof. Henry W 

The following gentlemen were voted for as 
of the Council: Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, Maj 
Livermore, Mr. Lucien Carr, Dr. David W. C! 
Henry P. Walcott, and Profs. Wm. E. Story, 
Cross, Geo. L. Goodale and Barrett Wendell 
ford Committee, having charge of this fund, t 
elected: Profs. Wolcott Gibbs, John Trowbridge, 
O. Peirce, E. C. Pickering, Charles R. Cross, A 
bear and Erasmus D. Leavitt. Mr. Augustus Low 
also elected a member of the Finance Committe 

A number of technical papers were sulbmitt 
title for publication by Dr. Henry T. Tabor, of ( 
University, and Profs. A. L. Clough and FE 
Prof. Hall discussed briefly the ‘Thermal ( 
of Cast Ircn and Nickel.’ The Academy the: 
to meet on Wednesday evening, October 1” 
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BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

The Boston Scientific Society held its 249th corporat 
meeting, the last for the at its rooms, N 
Washington Street, on Tuesday evening last. Dur 
the meeting, a committee was appointed to cons 
matter of some unusual order of business in celebrat 
of the quarter-millenial meeting, which will be th 
session in the fall. 

Proceeding to the presentation of papers, Mr. E. | 
Sawyer announced the discovery by himself of a new 
variable star in the constellation of Lepus. This dis- 
covery is ove of the results of bis revision of the 
in the Uranometria Argentina of Dr. Gould, a work upon 
which he has been engaged for about ten years. 


season, 


stars 


T} 
e 
Au 


|catalogue, which embodies his work, has been accept 


for publication by the American Academy, and includ 
some 15,000 observations of 3500 stars. One of the te 
of the accuracy of work of this kind is the discovery of | 
variable stars of short range; that is to say, of smal 
variation in light. He has discovered eight of th 
acter, in this work. The new variable star is kn 
87 U, A. Leporis and it varies from 6.7 Magnitude t 
7.5 Magnitude iv an average period of 69 days. 
Mr. F. A. Bates followed with some remarks 
curious conflict which he saw, between a preda 
beetle and the caterpillar of the Gypsy Mot 
method of attack was described, the object of the experi- 
ment being to determine the value of this particu! 
The 
this experiment was negative in its tendency. 
The principal paper of the evening, by Mr. J 
| Jr., was entitled ‘Hints to Prospective Aiateur Photo 
| graphers,’an abstract of which will be given i Tat 
|\COMMONWEALTH. The Society then adjourned t 
| fourth Tuesday in September. 
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The committee on gardens, with some 70 other 
bers of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Lexington Monday afternoon, by invitation of Mr. Frac 
cis Brown Hayes, to see his grand collection of azais 
, and rhododendrons which are now in full bloom. 

During the visit the committee of arrangemen! 
the Horticultural Society held a meeting, and de 
hold the rose and strawberry show on Wednesda) 
Thursday next, and that it should be free to] th 
after 12 M. on Wednesday. 


The Park‘r Memorial Science Class held its 8 : 
Picnic last Sunday, June 12, at Middlesex Fells. | 
| six members of the Class attended. 


The Boston Society of Civil Engineers me 
an Hall, Wednesday evening, the President, . 
Manley, in the chair. The subject of —— 
‘Methods of Tunnelling.’ Walter I. Annis of Nx 
the guest of the Society, addressed the mem! 
— River tunnel. H. A. Carson, F. P. St 

. Rice and F. A. McInness also discussed the subject 
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FOR A BIRTHDAY. 














BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
.w many years have subtly wrought, 
With patient art and loving care, 
ro rear this pleasurehouse of thought, 
rhis fabric of a woman fair? 


He 


‘Twere vain to guess: years leave no trace 
On that soft cheek’s translucent swell ; 
rime, lingering to behold that face, 
is cheated of his purpose fell. 


e, 


Why ask how many, when I find 

Her charm with every morrow new? 
»w be so stupid? Was I blind? 
Next birthday I shall ask how few. 


Cosmopolitan. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES’ 


Villiers, the war-correspondent, has written | 
July Century an account of the mission of 
) Bey to King John of Abyssinia, which was under- 
time Gordon was shut up in Khartoum. 
cle is very fully illastrated, and the writer gives 
space to descriptionsjof the peculiar customs of 


leric 


Mas 


at the 


\{byssinians. 

gnificent copy of ‘The History of the Centennial 
Washington,’ 
has 


A ma 
ration of the Inauguration of George 
be presented to President Harrison, 
been on exhibition at the office of the publishers, 
ton & New York. It is one of the earliest 
ers in the edition—limited to one thousand co pies— 

hat work, which since its appearance has been so | 
favorably noticed, and will be the gift of Hon. Cornelius 
N ss, a member, with Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, of the 
Publication Committee. The copy is richly bound in 
im, stamped in gold, and rests in a handsome dark 
o case, which is lined with heavy white satin. 
n other books have been similarly bound, and sent, 
h, to the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, 
, the Netherlands, and Sweden, whose representa- 
were present at both the inauguration in 1789 and 
bration in and one to our own State 
irtment. The seventh has been purchased by Stan- 
i White, the architect of the Washington Memorial 
nd the of the cover of this Memorial 
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The current issue of The Weekly Bulletin of News- 
paper and Periodical Literature, published at 5 Somerset 
, Boston, is twice its usual size, containlng a classi- 
iindex of 1300 articles from recent numbers of the 

dical press. The Bulletin catalogues the important 
ticles in the leading daily and weekly papers and the 
magazines of the United States and Canada, 
cluding Tue COMMONWEALTH. Its value to readers, 
ters, and students, is sufficiently indicated by its 

and, although still in its first volume, its success 
evidenced by the current issue is a surprise to no one 
iainted with its plan and purpose. 


gy 
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aX 
The Quiver for Jaly (New York: Cassell Pub. Co.) 
san interesting number. The opening paper, ‘Our Own 
Hospital Sunday,’ must interest every one who loves 
children or who hasa drop of human kindness in his 
eart. ‘A Lincolnshire Lass’ is continued and is follow- 
ed by an illustrated paper called ‘An Old-World Corner’ 
describes the quaint Dutch town of Marken. 
Sundays with the Young” is especially adapted for Sun- 
lay reading, and so perhaps is the paper on Foreign 
Missions which follows it. The:rerial, ‘Throngh Devi- 
is Ways,’ is concluded in this number and ends happily 
good stories should. 


which 


as all 


gical Work in America,’ 


r=) 


is fleld compares favorably with that of Europeans 
scribed by Prof. Starr in an earlier number. 

Joseph Kirkland, in his article on ‘The Poor of Chica 

in the July Scribner’s, says: ‘‘Chicago’s plague 


ther than insufficiency. 
haracteristic of a new, 


young, busy, careless, prosper 


sh 


- Mr. Barnett, Warden of Toynbee Hall) remarked, 
taking his leave, that the prevalent dirt and flagran 
in Chicago exceeded anything in London; 

iad seen scarce any evidence of actual want.” 
The Worthington Co., New York, publish as No.1 i 
their Fair Library, ‘Love Knows No Law,’ by Leon d 
*nsean, translated by Camden Curwen. It is a Frenc 


Stor, 


ft ri 
t 


ctures in which breadth and 
harmoniously blended with delicacy of detail. 
Mr. A.W. Harris, 


r 








Written f 











cusses the more ‘important recent acts of Congress bear- 


ing upon the agricultural development of the United 
States. 


Ginn & Co.) 
study of ‘Asylum in Consulates and in Vessels,’ 


| and cloth, the latter with a portrait of the author. 
Dr. Leroy M. Yale, an angler of great experience, 


| writes a very attractive article in the July Scribner's, 


Seventeen portraits of American anthropologists will 
company Prof. Frederick Starr’s article on ‘Anthrop- 
which is to open The Popu- 
r Science Monthly for July. The article shows that 

in guality and amount the work of Americans in 


ts are rather red than black; blotches marking excess 
Vice and crime are more 


city than is any compulsory, inevitable misery. An 
philanthropist who lately visited Hull House 


but that 


y, written with strength and fire, presenting imagi- 
vigor of treatment | 


Director of the Government Ex- 
periment Stations in the Department of Agriculture, has | 
: or the July Century a paper on ‘What the | 
‘oVernment is Doing for the Farmer,’ in which he dis- 
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In the Political Science Quarterly for June (Boston: 
Prof. John Bassett Moore continues his 
bringing 
it down to the late affair in Chile; John Hawks Noble 
presents a concise summary of ‘The Immigration Ques- 
tion’ as it stands at present; Robt. Brown, Jr., gives the | 
salient points in the history of ‘Tithes in England and 
Wales ;’ Prof. Ugo Rabbeno of Bologna, Italy, expounds 
and criticizes ‘The Landed System of Social Economy,’ 
as contained in the works of his fellow-countryman, 
Achille Loria; Ernest W. Clement discusses ‘Loval Self- 
Government in Japan;’ and Prof. A. B. Hart, of Har- 
vard, writing on ‘The Exercise of the Suffrage,’ argues 
against the project of compulsory voting and gives 
statistical tables bearing on the subject. The book 
reviews include over twenty publications, and Prof. 
Dunning brings his Record of Political Events down to 
May 1. 

It has been said that ‘Bill Williams,’ the creation of 
Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, was one of the most 
characteristic products of Southern literature; and 
‘Dukesborough Tales,’ in which Bill Williams appeared, 
has been called a classic. The author has now selected 
from ‘Dukesborough Tales’ six stories which describe the 
remarkable career of Bill Williams; and these stories, 
which forma continuous whole, will be published im- 
mediately in Appletons’ Town and Country Library. The 
title will be ‘Dukesborough Tales; Tbe Chronicles of Mr. 
Bill Williams.’ The book will be paper 


issued in both 


en- 


titled ‘Getting out the Fly-Books.’ The decorations are 


his own. 

Mrs. L. T. Mead’s new story, ‘Out of the Fashion,’ is 
issued by the Cassell Publishing Company in their Inter- 
national series. ‘Out of the Fashion’ is the story of 
four sisters who were suddenly thrown upon their own 
resources in London. How they made their way, their 
ups and their downs, is told with all the particularity of 
atrue story. Itisa story that will delight old as well 
as young and promises to be as popular a book as ‘Polly, 


a New-Fashioned Girl, is among girls, more than which 
could not be expected of any book, 
The Boston Board of Supervisors of Schools, ia their 


report, indicate what has been recently done in the direc- 
tion of introducing good literature into the schools of 
Boston: ‘‘Lately, a much-needed change has been made 
in the interests of good and permanent reading for pupils 
in the Primary and Grammar Schools—a change similar 
to the one made in the Boys’ Latin School fifteen years 
ago. Beside the regular reader for the first classes in 
the Grammar Schools has been placed as a _ text-book 
‘Masterpieces of American Literature,’ 


Fables’ [Scudder’s]. 
hoped, when pupils shall read whole 
‘pieces’ or ‘bits’ from good authors, or productions that 
mind empty and listless.” 

Harper’s Bazar for June 11th. 


number an article ‘Cleveland’s Sorosis,’ 
Helen Watterson, 


on written by 


tions inthe West. 


and published almost immediately in book form. 


that magazine. 


, 


and for the first 
classes in the Primary Schools has been authorized for 
use as permanent supplementary reading ‘The Book of 
This change heralds the day, it is 
productions that 
possess high literary merit, instead of reading either 


are poor both in thought and in style, and that leave the 


A new story by Constance Fenimore Woolson, entitled 
‘In Sloane Street,’is among the attractions contained in 
There is also in the same 


giving anaccountof the organization 
and aims of one of the most influential women’s associa- 


‘The Wrecker,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne, which has been the leading serial of Scribner’s 
since August, 1891, will be concluded in the July issue 
It has 
been one of the most successful serials in the history of 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RANG’ 8 NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 


| and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 


interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are |warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
ofthe country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


Please mention this Publication. 646 Wi ——o * St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
anaeenne Mass. 





First to teach 


CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS, 
July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
Daily lectures in ECONOMICS, HISTORY OF RELIGION anl 


Ernics. for program with full particulars apply to the Secretary , 
8. Burns Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, j 
ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 





Rev. JAMES F. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Four or aix boarding pupils. Best instruction 
Re-opens ss emp 28th, 1892. 


MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


For Young 
Special Courses. 
and care. Highest references. 


|ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


)AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
‘fleld and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Haverford — P. O., Pa. 


RHE WORCESTER ACADEMY, Ridiyipii 
WORCESTER, MASS, 


A school of genuine Christian life, 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 
Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 


MEN educate, not BOOKS. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M 
BAABYARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 
The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout*the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 


Under 


sound scholarship, unsur- 


+» Principal. 





NATURAL HISTORY CAMP FOR BOYs. 


LAKE QUINSIGAMOND, WORCESTEK, MASS. 


Wigwam Hill. Open July 6th to August 3ist. 








Sports, Military Drill, Swimming, Boating, Study of Nature. 
sures a healthful and profitable summer vacation. 
For prospectus, address 


t W. H. RAYMENTON, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Established 1885. 
Endorsed by the Boys and by leading Educators. Athletic 


In- 


nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 





ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 

FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rey. Benjamin 

F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rey. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof, in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $150. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 





NEW YORK SALESROOM, 19 BEEKMAN ST. 





seven scholarehips and other bevefactions, is rendered to those 
are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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NIGHT. 


BY JAMES LEIGH JOYNES 


Come, though tear-dimmed thy dewy eyes; 

Lo, day is dead that did thee wrong;} 
Unvalil again thy starry skies, 

Deep drowned in garish light so long. 
Unvell aguin each silver star, 

Nor fold about with clouds thy head; 
For day, indeed, that did but mar 

Thy nightingale’s sweet notes, is dead. 


Come; fear not now the flaming sun, 

That all too long has scorched the sky; 
[lis tyrant reign is dead and done; 

Resume of right thy throne on high. 
Rind, bind in orange-bloom thy brow, 

And crown our blushing love with bilss; 
© give us thy good leave; till thou 

Be near, we are afraid to kiss. 


Come swiftly; all too late the lapse 
Of thine inconstant gliding moon; 
On earth if aught of evil haps, 
It is notin the nights of June. 
Come softly; hold thy healing hands 
In deep, deep silence o’er my brow; 
No balmy breeze from Southern lands 
Is softer sandaled, Night, than thou. 


ABOUT MEN 
WOMEN, 


CHAT ANP 


Signor Giolitti, the new Premier of Italy, 
is one of the tallest men in Rome. In the 
town where he lives he is famous for his 
strength, which is truly herculean, He is 
an excellent boxer, and loves nothing better 
thana bout with the gloves. Hels alsoa 
fine billiard player and a frequenter of the 
bowling alleys. He is a member of an 
Alpine club, and has often spent days alone 
wandering along the diferent mountain 
paths, with only bits of hard bread and 
cheese for nourishment 


Chief Justice Fuller of the United States 
Supreme Court, has taken a cottage for 
the summer at Camden, Maine. 


The late Dr. Henry F. Formad, of Phila- 
dephia, conducted over 10,000 post-mortem 
exeminations, but not until Jate in bis 
career did he ever get badly poi-oned there- 
by. He was one of the best known experts 
in microscopy, a study which he had much 
to do in introducing into American 
colleges. 


The young Grand Duke of Hesse, grand- 
son of Queen Victoria, who succeeded his 
father a few weeks ago, has commemorat- 
ed that event by pardoning 179 criminals 
who were serving terms in penitentiaries 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. 


A curious contribution was made to a 
fair recently held in Wasbington. An 
autograph o. Paderewski, the genuineness 
of which is apparently not questioned, was 
upon the lid of a small clgarette box sent 
to one of the booths, and containing three 
half-smoked cigarettes. The Inference was 
that these stubs bad once been between the 
lips of the famous pianist. 


O'Donnell Circle of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Union of Lawrence gave a recep- 


tion to Miss Louise Imogen Guiney of 
Boston, last week Friday evening. A 
pleasing literary and musical entertain- 


ment was presented, including two songs 
and a prose production of which Miss 
Guiney is the author. Miss Guiney was 
introduced by Miss Katherine A. O'Keefe. 


Stephen Austin, the well-known Oriental 
and general printer, bas just died at Hert- 
ford, England, in his eighty-eighth year. 
As an oriental printer he acquired a world- 
wide reputation, and many of the finest 
specimens of Oriental typography have 
borne his name. In 1834 he started a news- 
paper since known as the Hertfordshire 
Mercury, and for fifty years he actively 
superintended its publication. 


Mr. Froude has accepted the position of 
Honorary Life Fellow of the Royal Histori- 
cal Society. 


Jobn Sartain, the famous artist and en- 
graver onsteel, is in his eighty-fourth year, 
yet has the spirit of a boy, and walks with 
the elasticity of half his age. Surrounded 
by a family who reflect credit on their 
parentage, respected by all, this veteran 
engraver lives in Philadelphia, passing 
most of his time in a library which he calls 
his ‘den of bappiness.’ This den is rather 


.arge than snug, being forty-seven feet 
long. Seventeen bookcases are rich in 


good things, and the south wall is covered 
with original pictures of good quality. 


The first woman dentist in the world. 
Mme. Hirschfe'dt, who afterward became 
dentist to the family of the late Emperor 
William, was graduated from Pennsyivania 
College. 


Mr. Truxton Beale, American Minister to 
Persia, who is now home on leave of ab- 
sence, has secured for the State Depart- 
ment several plaster casts of the cuneiform 
inscriptions at Persepolis; and it is ex- 
pected that they will reach this country 
before similar ones are received in England, 
althcugh British scientists have been 
eagerly seeking them. 





Mr. George H. Wilson, formerly musical | 
critic of Tut COMMONWEALTH, has returned | 
from a two months’ tour of Europe in the 
interests of the bureau of music of the 
World’s Fair. He visited leading musict- 
ans at London, Paris, Munich, Milan, 
Genoa, Rome, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, 
Brussels and a number of other places. 
Mr. Wiison received assurance from mu- 
sicians in all these places of cordial co- 
operation at the Fair. 

Mrs. U. 8. Grant will spend most of the 
summer at West point. 

Thus far Miss Isabel F 
forwarded to Count Tolstol, 
of the Russian peasantry, $6,917.89. 


Hapgood has 


Alberto Franchetti, the composer of the 
opera ‘Asrael’, which was brought out last 
season In New York without much success, 
has finished a new work, ‘Cristoforo 
Colombo.’ It will be produced in Genoa at 
the beginning of q@ectoher, for the 400th 
celebration of the discovery of America. 


Col. Carroll D. Wright, U. 
sioner of Labor, has gone with his family 
to Marblehead Neck, their summer home. 


Mme. Marchesi, who has long been fa- 
mous as a teacher of vocal music, has had 
her own school in Paris only since 1881, 
although she had visited France before to 
study, as she had in Italy. She a Ger- 
man by birth, was educated mainly in Eng- 
land, and married an Italian. Im 1855 she 
was made professor of vocal masic in tbe 
Vienna Conservatory and ten years later 
vocal director of the Cologne Conservatory. 
Marchesi never takes pupils of the sterner 
sex. She says ‘Teach men? Why, all 
the tenors would be marrying off my sopra- 
nos, and I should not have a contralto left 


a 


after admitting the baritones! 


is 


The wife of Sir Edward Malet, British 
Ambassador atjBerlin, has an odd fancy 
for cullecting various kinds of shoes. She 
has now in her German home more than 
1,000 pairs of boots. The collection con- 
tains the smallest dancing slippers and the 
largest snow shoes. It is said to be unique 
and very valuable. 


M. Zola has finished his big book on the 
the Franco-Prussian war up n which he 
has been at work for fifteen months. He 
visited battie-flelds, questioned survivors of 
the fights, and consulted 300 volumes, bis- 


torical and military, while writing his own | 


story of the international ‘unpleasantness.’ 


Father Bernard Christen, General of the 
Capchins, has sailed from Genoa for the 
United States, charged ty the Pope with 
the duty of visiting the houses of the Cap- 
uchin order in America. Father Christen 
will also establish many new missions of 
the order in the United States. 


Miss Elizabeth 
Penn., has recently 
hands a neat little 
foundation, doing all the carpenter work 
and even plastering the rooms. During 
some of the work she found it necessary 
to don male attire, and she was aided in the 
hardest part of the work by a young girl 
friend. Miss More is a pretty girl, and is 
very proud of having once been a protégée 
of Jane Grav Swisshelm, from whom she 
probably learned some of her energy. 


More of Edgeworth, 
built with her own 
cottage, laying the 


Dr. Francis L. Patton, President of 
Princeton College, sailed for Europe last 
Saturday for the benetit of his health. He 
has been suffering for several months 
from nervous prostration, and has been 
unable to perform his duties since Febru- 
ary. His illness, which is 


serious, is the result of overwork, and a 


few months’ rest will, it is believed, put | 


him in good condition again. 


A member of a family which originally 
came from Missolonghi, dying at Magnesia, 
near Smyrna, has bequeathed toa friend 
a seal which is said to have belonged to 


Byron. It is octagonal in shape, and bas 
on one side abust of the poet, with the 
words ‘Lord Byron.’ On another is a 


flower, With the words ‘Forget me net’ 
A third bears adog, with the word ‘Faith- 
ful.’ On the fourth is aship, and the 
legend ‘Such is life... On the other sides 
the emblems are an open hand, an eye, a 
cock, anda horse, but the words in each 
case are illegible. 


The Cecilia Club has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Presiden‘, 
S. Lothrop Thorndike; Vice President, A. 
P. Schmidt; Secretary. F. A. Shove; 
Treasurer, Arthur Reed; Librarian, M. M. 
Griswold, Jr.; Executive Committee, C. 
Frank Whitten, E. Pelham Dodd, E. C. 
Burrage and [. F. Kingsbury. 


Prof. Albert Harkness, whose Latin 
grammar has been the companion of thou- 
sands of boys and girls during their 


| school days, will retire from the faculty of 


Brown University at the coming commence- 
ment, which will be the 50th anniversary 
of his graduation from the Rhode Island 
institution. Although Prof. Harkness 
achieved his fame as the writer of text 
books on the Latin language, he has been 
a professor of Greek to his classes for 43 
years. 
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Hon. James W. Bradbury of Augusta, 
Me., passed his ninetieth birthday anniver- 
sary last week Friday. Mr. 3radbury 
graduated at Bowdoin College in the class 
of 1825, beginning the practice of law in 
Augusta, April, 1830. He continued in 
active practice until 1846, when he was 
chosen a member of the United States 
Senate. When in Washington last spring 
Mr. Bradbury was tendered an informal 
reception in the Capitol as the oldest ex- 
senator of the United States. 


‘It is from the queen of Denmark,” says 
|}a@ correspondent, ‘‘that her three danugh- 
ters-—the Princess of Wales, the Empress 
of Russia and the Duchess of Cumberland 
—derive their beauty and their perennial 
youth. Qnoeen Marie, atthe sage of three- 
score years and ten, is stilla very hand- 
some woman, with flashing eyes and and 
lively manners, which cause her to look at 
least fifteen years younger than her actual 


age. 


Jules Verne works in the morning, 
passes the afternoon in amusements or 


healthy exercise, speaods four or five even- 
ings a week at the theatre or club, and isa 
steady reader of all that appears relating 
} to natural history, discoveries, or explora- 
| tions He thus describes his manner of 
writing his romances: ‘I am now at my 
seventy-fourth novel, and I hope to write 
as many more before Llay down my pen 
for the last time. I write two novels 
every year, and have done so regularly for 
the last thirty-seven years. Ido so much 
every morning, never missing a day, and 
get through my yearly task with the great- 


est ease. [am very severe on myself and 
in writing I correct and correct. I don't 
believe in dashing off work, and I don’t 


believe that work that is dashed off is 
worth very much.” 


ever 


People Whe Borrow Books. 


Book-borrowers are, probably, the great- 
est nuisance in the world, says the London 
Graphic, and there is no reason why they 
shou'd exist at all in these days of cheap 


literature, of public free libraries, of 
Mudie’s and other establishments of a 
similar nature. Book-borrowers are usu- 


ally lazy people, who will not take the 
trouble to go and buy a book for them- 
selves if they can get it from a friend for 
nothing. I really do not see why a man 
should lend his books, any more than he 
shou'd his chairs or his dining-room table. 
You might do without the second and the 
| third, but you could scarcely exist without 
jthe first. If you like to give any onea 
| book, by all means do so; but if you lend 
ja book, it generally means losing it, for 
| which you receive no thanks or even an 
japology. I have long ago given up lending 
| books, for I have always found, if a friend 
| borrows a volume—which he probably 
| does not look atfor a fortnight—you im- 
| mediately want to refer to it the moment 
he has left the house. I once heard of a 
| fine old bibliophile who had the price put 
}inside all his volumes. When asked to 
j lend one, he would look inside it and say, 
|**Yes, with great pleasure I see the 
price is thirty shillings, which will be re- 
funded when the volume is returned.” He 








| 


{the money would be cheerfully paid; but 
|he found these occasions were few and 

far between, and, what is more, he never 
| lost any of his books, or had them returned 
| in dilapidated condition. 





Lynch Law Among Rats. 


In the neighborhood of Burley the other 
day, says the Leeds (England) Evening 
Post, agentleman looking over a wall saw 
a dead henin the fleld. Presently a rat ran 

|up, sniffed at the defunct fowl with much 
| satisfaction, and went away in some haste. 
| The onlooker, who is a student of natural 
history, knew what that 
moved the hen from the spot. Ina minute 
or two the rat came back with half a dozen 
fricuds, with the evident intention 


moving the carcass for future use. Ar- 


rived at the spot where the fowl had lain | 


the rat raised a loud squeak of astonish- 
ment at its absence. In a trice the other 
rats fell upon him so savagely that they 
left him dead on the field as a warning not 
toplay practical jokes with his friends. 


Dr. E. A. Jennings, in Humanity and 
Health, says: ‘The Ferris Good Sense’ 
Corset Waist is an admirable substitute for 
the corset, especially for growing children. 
A well-made biss-cut corset upon a grown 
person may not injure the human form, but 
itis barbarous to put corsets on young 
(children before the bones and soft parts 

are matured. Sensible mothers will ad pt 
the corset waist, and they can be worn as 


early as six mozths with comfort to the | 


little ones. They take off the pressure and 
sustain the weight of skirts, and form an 
excellent support for the elastic garters 
worn by children. Mothers adopt the 
‘Ferris Corset Waist’ if they desire health- 
ful children, and healtful children mean 
‘ beautiful ones. 


| argued that if the book is really required, | 
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persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
s of Boston will be interested in the prempt publication, each week, of some 
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the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
its recent issues Tue COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
-THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 5S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
26.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
WaDLIn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. HARRISON. 
THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Samue.t H. ScuppeERr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
-THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. 
30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
13.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. (Original for this Journal.) 
CorpLEY WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
Antiquarian Society. 


5 CHANDLER, before the 


Dec 


S. SHALER, 


(Original for this journal.) 


iu) 





16. JOHN TREVOR: read by | 


CHARLES V. Rivey, before the Lowell Institute. 


RUSSELL, before 


JOHN RitTcuie, JR. 
WILLIAM 


Feb. 


GeorGE Baur, before the American 


JOHN Rircuie, JR. 


20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Easerr C. 
Smytu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President 
Byron Grocer, at the Annual Reception. 
27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. 
March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. (Original for this Journal.) 


W. HENRY WINSLOW. 


12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. Henry P. Curtis, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. M. Harriott, before the Royal 


Meteorological Society. 
10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mzap, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 
26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 





This publication will be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
iptly, in fall and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these | 
ects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 
e possessor of a file of Taz COMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
ight of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 
He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. 
st of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 


TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
nvenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each | 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
that purpose direct to this office 
A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 
ropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Taz COMMONWEALTH for 
otire year (fifty-two numbers.) 
his will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
& permanent value and a lasting interest. 


nror 
pt 


He is 


| 
{ 


ben | 
THIS OFFER IS FREE 
bove stated, to all subscribing at this office ana remitting ten cents additional ror 
stage on the Binding Portfolio. 
The publishers are able to supply back numbers to a limited extent, but make this 
1 order that the readers of Tae CommMoNweaLta may “SAVE THE COMMON- 
WEALTH” for themselves. | 
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In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the;Common.) 


CARPET = 
~~~ GLEANSING 


Rugs, Furniture, Bedding, Clothing, etc., clean 
sed, disinfected and ridded of moths by 


Heated Naphtha Process. 


Send orders by mail and our team will call. 
CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 
Works, 027 Harrison Ave 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND<— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epllepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The only 
paralytic institute In the United States. Consultation 
and ad~ice at the institute free Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 

INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 0A. M. 

to5S P.M. 


Polish all Metals with 
STARINE. 


Everybody Recommends It. 


For sale by all Hardware and Mil! 
~ Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


SS $2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AML. KIDDER, 60 Federal 8t.,/Boston 
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GOOD RICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 
Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy; 


| special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 


with lows of all States in press. 


M.C. A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
B23 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 2%4 Boyl«ton St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 

"TRADE MARK. 


To an. 


CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat Diseases 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


'3 Months’ Treatment $10. 
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Union Sq. Hotel & Hotel Dam, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

Che restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
Fervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 

DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
$2.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 


Rates, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newlv Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 


Amneement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Maas. 


European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


VIDEGEES 


LINIMENT 
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UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 
HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! 
A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 
INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL, 









Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to a healthy ecn- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System. 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED BY 


J, J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 
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GINGER ALE 


—AND— 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 


Don't offer your guests cheap ecrackers or In 


ferior Ginger Ale. 


SIMPSON SPRING 
1T2tCWhite Label) 
GINGER ALE. 
* FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





The Dandelion as a Garden Plant. 


In a plece of semi-wild grounds attached 
to Kew there are some thousands of plants 
of the common dandelion in full bloom. 
They are broad tufts of rich green leaves 
with from a dozen to twenty flower heads 
springing from each tuft, each head two 
inches across and colored a rich golden 
orange. Iknow nothing, says a writer in 
Garden and Forest, that flowers so early in 
the year that will compare with these 
dandelions for richness of color, florifer- 
ousness, and elegance. [ therefore venture 
to recommend the common ubiquitous 
dandelion as a first-rate plant for Spring 
effect in the garden. Ican imagine a few 
beds of well-cultivated plants nicely placed 
on the lawn, and glistening in the May sun- 
shine like burnished gold surpassing any 
yellow flowers possible out of doors in 
May. The dandelion is capable of being 
turned to excellent account in! the flower 
garden. We have beds of tulips, hyacinths 
daffodils, etc., in April and May, but noth- 
ing like to, nor even so good as these big- 
flowered, golden yellow dandelions. 

The French know the value of this plant 
as avegetable and have grown it largely 
for the last twenty years. According to 
M. Vilmorin, it was formerly gathered 
from the fields and meadows where it 
grows wild, but as {it became an important 
article of commevce in Paris its systematic 
cultivation and improvement naturally fol- 
lowed, with the result that improved varie- 
ties have been raised and their cultivation 
is now largely practised. The whole 
of the plant is used for salad, the 
leaves being, as a rule, blanched by 
covering them with pots, as in the treat- 
ment of sea kale. 

We do not know the dandelion as a gar- 
den vegetable in England, but it deserves 
a place as a ‘bedding’ plant, on account of 
its beautiful flowers, If, instead of being 
common with us, it had been obtained 
from Japan or China or New-Zealand, we 
should have recognized its beauty and fit- 
ness for the garden by using it extensiv ely 
for Spring effect. No doubt, it might be 
inproved, or, at any rate, variety of form 
and size and shade of the flowers could be 
obtained by cultivation and selection, just 
as the French have obtained considerable 
variety in the leaves. 


“Running Amuck.” 


It is a religious fanaticism, a madness, 
says All the Year Round, under whicha 
man makes up his mind to kill any ope he 
can until hehimself is killed. Brought on 
by drink or religion or from whatever 
cause, the process is the same. The mad- 
man seizes his kriss and rushes headlong 
down the street, cutting at everyone he 
meets. To anyone who has seen a kriss or 
a parang further detail is unnecessary. 

A man running amok isas a dog with 
hydrophobia, but the panic caused by the 
former is by far the worse. Like the mad 
dog, the mad man is followed by a noisy 
rabble, who, sooner or later, run into their 
man and exterminate him. When this 
vengeful rabble is made up of bloodthirsty 
Malays and Chinamen, its wild rage and 
fury is beyond control, beyond description. 
The clamor and blood- curdling yells of the 
pursuing crowd, and the ever- nearing shout 
of ‘‘oran amok, oran amok,” is an inci- 
dent which can never be forgotten by any 
one who has seen or heard it. 

The bravest quails when suddenly turn- 
ing the corner of a street his ears are 
greeted with the cry of ‘‘oran amok,” and 
a few yards off he sees a Malay running 
straight at him, brandishing in his hand 
the bloody kriss with which he has already 
slaughtered allin his way. His hair flow- 
ing behind him, his sarong thrown away or 
torn off in a struggle, his naked chest 
reeking with blood, his eyes protruding 
from his head and twice their natural size, 
coming toward you with the rapidity of a 
deer, every muscle in his herculean little 
body swollen to its greatest tension, his 
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kriss dripping with blood, his eyes upon | 
you, with dire hate and determination 
gleaming from them, down he comes upon | 
you, the whole place ringing with the cry 
of the ever-increasing and avenging crowd 
behind him, down upon you comes the 
*‘oran amok! oran amok!” 


Monkeys in Hindustan. 


Indian shops have no doors nor windows, 
but are like large cupboards, open to the 
street, in which food grains and other 
articles are exposed for sale; and in 
towns where Hindus preponderate and a 


busy current of trade has not swept the | 


street, says Kipling, Sr., in his book, bulls, 
calves, parrakeets, sparrows, and monkeys 
take tolls, which the dealer would fain pre- 
vent, but that he is few and fat, while the 
depredators are many and active. A _ stout 


grocer nodding among his store baskets, | 


while a monkey, intently watching the 
sleeper’s face, rapidly stuffs his cheek- 
pouches with grain, isa common sight, as 
well as a comical one. 

Of late years the tradesmen, who form 
the bulk of the members of our municipali- 
ties, have felt that there are too many 
Hanumans abroad and have ventured on 
proceedings that would not have been tolera- 
ted in the days of complete Brahmanical 
ascendency. Numbers of the marauders 


have been caught, caged, and dispatched | 
on bullock carts to places many miles dis- | 


tant. There they have been let loose, but 
as the empty carts returned, the monkeys, 


quick to perceive and defeat the plan of | 
their enemies, bounded gayly alongside | 
and trooped in through the city gates with | 
an air of a holiday party returning froma | 


pienic. 


Irish Homespun Tweeds. 


The great house of A. Shuman & Co, | 


in accordance with their proverbial enter- 
prise, are constantly introducing novelties, 
their latest innovation being the Donegal 
Cottage Homespun Tweeds. These were 
sold in London last year for the first time, 
and became quite ‘the thing’ for business 
suits; so nuch so that the supply did not 
nearly equal the demand. The wool which 
enters into the manufacture of these 
tweeds is assorted, mixed, carded and 
spun by Donegal wowen and girls by their 
cabin firesides. The yarn is woven into 
cloth and the cloth finished in little mills 
on the meuntain streams from designs 
furnished specially by some of the best 
artists in their line of Ireland and London. 
From the peculiarly honest construction of 
these tweeds they are of unusual durabili- 
ty, as well as neat and attractive in appear- 
ance, and we prophecy a repetition of the 
trans-Atlantic ‘rage’ for them in this city 
and vicinity during the warm months. 


Vellowstone National Pash. 


Have you ever seen this world’s wonder- 
land? If not and you contemplate a trip to 
it the coming summer, it is well to bear in 
mind thatthe Wisconsin Central Lines is 
the through car route from Chicago and 
Milwaukee, via the Northern Pacific R. R., 
runn ng through Pullman Vestibuled and 
Tourist Sleepers without change. Meals 
served en route in dining cars. The Wis- 
consin Central Lines is also the best route 
from Chicago to all the delightfully cool 
summer resorts in Wisconsin and the 
North west. 

Pamphlets containing valuable informa- 
tion will be sent _— upon application to 

E. Bray, D. , Boston, Mass., or to 
Jas. C. Pond, dot Passenger and Tick- 
et Agent, Chicago, Il. 





An Appreciated Investment. 


The ever reliable Standard Clothing Co. 
are constantly receiving practical endorse- 
meuts of their goods as well as their satis 
factory methods of conducting their large 
business. A recent example of this felici- 
tious experience isthe receipt of a consid- 
erable number of letters of encomium on 
the wearing qualiries of their Standard 
Black Cheviot $10 suits from last year’s 
purchasers, allof whom express them- 
selves as more than expectedly satisfied 
with their outlay, and in some instances 
they say that they consider the suit worth 
$20, asclothing prices generally average. 
It is needless to add that they are having 
a largely increased demand for this popu- 
lar suit in connection with their large 





daily sales from their presentable and care- 
fully selected stock. 


Guests at prices ranging from $4 to $10 per week. 
mailed free on application to T. H. HANLEY, 
or S. W. CUMMINGS, G,. P. A., Central 


Reliable Trunks. 


In this age of cheap production at the 
expense of quality, it is gratifying to 
occasionally find examples of a reversal of 
| hota ordinary methods. This departure 
} 


holds true in the case of Cummings Sons 
& Co.’s ‘common sense trunks’ which are 
made on common sense principles, and ina 
|}common sense manner, to withstand the 
onsiaughts of even the railroad baggage 
smasher, to say nothing of ordinary wear. 
A long and successful experience has ena- 
| bled this well-known house to produce a 
trunk as nearly perfection as it is possib!e 
to attain. Those of our readers requiring 
such articles for their summer travel, as 
| well as for future use, will serve their 
best interests by visiting the old estab- 
lished trunk emporium of Cummings Sons 
& Co., 109 and 113 Summer Street. 


AYLOR 
G.0, WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusei Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure, Always in Sealed 
bottles. Beware of imitations and refilled bottles. 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature——— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. Imeana 
radical cure. I have made the d sesse of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a hfe-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Botte of 
S infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office. 


G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


ne FP. CoxLaundry Go. 


537 ALBANY ST., 
Established 14 years ago in Malden, 

















| 
| 


And now removed to Boston, within your reach, 
where you can have your linen called for and 
delivered at your home. 


All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner. 


Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates promptly furnished fo: Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to our 
Custom Department. All work in this ciepart- 
ment is done vy hand and by expert workmen. 


TELEPHONE CONN ECTIONS. 


SPECIAL SALE 


— OF — 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
French and English Wall Papers, 
at less than half the cost of Importation. Alsoa 
complete stock of the latest designs and colorings, 
from the best American manufacturers, which we 


guarantee to sell lower than any other huuse in 
Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


12 CORNHILL, Next door to Washing- 
ton Street. iat 


RanINTREE WILKES. 


—— 3932.—_— 


TRIAL 2.44, STANDARD BRED, 





63 others in 2.30 list, 13 being in 2.20 list. 


damaot Santa Claus, 2 2.174;,and Mambrino Wilkes, 
2.28X, ete. Molly produced Rachael B., 2.28, 

(dam of Raven, 2. 264 at three years) 

Braintree Wilkes is a very andsome, stylish, 
seal brown horse, foaled in Kentucky in 1883, 16 
hands, 1:50 pounds. 

Will stand season 1893, to close August 15, at 
stable of Fayette Nerthrup, Ne. Adams, 
Mass. 

Terms $25 to warrant mare in foal, $2 payable 
at time of service, balance when mare foals 

Catalogue mailed on application. 


| Cc. G. LEONARD, Prop.., 
Wilmington, Vt. 








AMUSEMENTS. 





MUSIC HALL 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 


SEVENTH SEASON. 


Grand Orchestra of 50. 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Conductor 


EVERY EVENING 8 TO 11 


Tickets now on sale at Music Hall. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricn, HARRIS & FROHMAN..... Props. ar 
978 to 986 Washington St. 


Our new cooling apparatus a big succ 
The Theater is as cool as cool can be 
Monday, June 20th—Second Week 


MR. EDWARD HARRIGAN 


AND HIS NEW YORK COMPANY IN 


“REILLY AND THE — 


Every Evening at 8.00. Mats. Wed. & Sat 
OUR BEST SEATS ONE DOLLAR 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Bie. TE. BE. FER ccccscccecosscccsccececes Ma 


LAST WEEK 
—OF THE- 


ABBOTT AND TEAL COMEDY Co. 


— IN — 


LITTLE TIPPETT. 


Even'gs at 8. Wed. and Sat, at 
Preceded by a Promenade Concert 
the Front Hall. 


Monday, June 27th—The Brilliant Comedy, 
BY PROXY. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON....-- P — tor : M 


MR. HENRY E. DIXEY 


and company tin 


IOLANTHE, 


and the one-act play, 
“THE MAJIOR’S APPOINTMENT.” 


Eveninss at 7.45. Matinee Sat. a 
June 27—MASCOTTE. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


CLIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston, 


During June, from south side Lewis W! 
Boston, every Tuesday and Friday, at 12 o'clock, 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, anc 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegant'; 
Illustrated “Guide Book”? to Nova Scotia. For 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS | 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES 
Parker House, Boston. 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


~ NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


FOR HULL (Pemberton Landing), 8! 
10.45 A.M.; 12.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P.M.; Re 











Sire, RED WILKES, sire of Red Bell, 2.11\, and | 


Dam, MOLLY, by Williams’ Mambrino, sire of 


8.55, 11.20 A. M.; 12.50, 2.20, 3.50, 5.40, 6.40 P.M 
FOR HULL (Y.cC. Pier), at 10.45 A. M.; 


|P.M. Return, 1.00, 5.35 P.M. 


FoR NANTASKET by boat), at 9.30, } 

| A.M.; 12.30, 2.20, 3 30, 5.00, 6.20 P.M. - 
FOR DOWNER LANDING, at 10 45 A $ 

2.30, 6.30 P.M. Return, ¢.40 A.M.; 12.45, 5.20 1 
FOR HINGHAM, at 630 P. M. Retarn 


AOR NASTASKET (by boat and rail, 
Pemberton), at 9.30, 10.45 A. ~~ 12.30, 2.50, - 
5.00 P.M. Ruturn, 11.02 A.M.; 12.32, 2.02, 30-, 
6.20 P.M 


| Pare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 cts. 


each way. 
G. P. CUSHING, General Manager: 


tl 
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Donegal Cottage 
Homespun Tweeds 


The wool which enters into 
the ‘Donegal Tweed” is as- 
sorted, mixed, carded and spun 
by Donegal women and girls by 
their cabin firesides, the yarn 
is woven into cloth and the 
cloth finished in little mills on 
the mountain streams accord- 
ing to designs specially fur- 
nished by some of the best 
artists of Ireland and London. 

In London last year, when for 
the first time the 


Donegal Tweeds 


Were introduced, they became 
quite the rage for every day 
suits of gentlemen’s clothing, 
so that the supply did not equal 
the demand. 


CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 


MEMORIAL HALL 


SEUUN, 


Classic, 
Appropriate, 
Excellently 
Executed. 


JUST THE THING TO GIVE A 
STUDENT. MADE ONLY IN 
STERLING SILVER. 





PRICES: 
Coffee Size, - - $1.50 
Tea Size, - - - - 2.50 
Orange Size, - - 2.50 
Gilt Bowls, 25c. extra. 


SENT POSTPAID ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
MANUFACTURED AND 
FOR SALE BY 





Pat. applied for. 


GEO. E. HOMER, 


45 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Pin prietor of the following Silver Souvenir 
ia m8; “Old South Church,” “Bunker Hill,” 


Memorial Hall,” (Cambridge), “Paul Revere,” 
>oston Bean,” “Easter.” 
B® Sent P. stpaid on Receipt of Price. 


E, A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


aber ancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
on es ‘Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
Scity)’ 9%8, France, and Union Park &t., 





CRADLE SONG, 


BY M. C. AND A. E. GILLINGTON. 
Hushaby! the end of the day 
Drops into dark, and the roses turn gray; 
Bird songs are silent, and footsteps are few, 
Night fall so softly for me and for you; 
Sleep! 


Hushaby! the lily buds white 

Shut up their secrets in shadows of night; 

Down in the meadow the flow’rs blue and red, 

Silent together, sweet head laid to head, 
Sleep! 


Hushaby! the brook as it goes 
Whispers a story that nobody knows; 
Out of the moonlight the angels let fall 
Beautiful dreamlets for little ones all— 
Sleep! 
Columbus’s Personal Appearance. 
Columbus was of powerful frame, large 


build, writes Emilio Castilar in 
tury, of majestic bearing and dignified in 


gesture; on the whole well formed; of 
middle height, inclining to tallness; his 


arms sinewy and bronzed like wave-beaten 


oars; his nerves high-strung and sensitive, | 


quickly responsive to all emotions; his 
neck large and his shoulders broad; his 
face rather long and his 
his complexion fair, even inclining to red- 
ness, and somewhat disfigured by freckles; 
his gaze piercing and his eyes clear; his 
brow high and calm, furrowed with the 
deep workings of thought. 

In the life written by his son, Ferdi- 
naud, we are told that Columbus not only 
sketched most marvelously, but was so 
skillful a penman that he was able to earn 
aliving by engrossing and copying. In 
his private notes he said that every good 
map draughtsman ought to be a good 
painter as well, and he himself was such 
in his maps and globes and charts, over 
which are scattered all sorts of cleverly- 
drawn figures. He never penned a letter 
or began a chapter without setting at its 
head this devout invocation: ‘Jesus cum 
Maria sit nobis in via.” Besides his prac- 
tical studies he devoted himself to astro 
nomical and geometrical researches. Thus 
he was enabled to teach mathematics, with 
which, as with all the advanced knowledge 
of his time, he was conversant, and he 
could recite the prayers and services of the 
Church like any priest before the altar. 

He was a mystic and a merchant, a 
visionary and an algebraist. If at times he 
veiled his knowleage in cabalistic formulas, 
| and allowed his vast powers to degenerate 
in puerile irritation, it was because his own 
|age knew him not, and had dealt hardly 
| with him for many years—from his’ youth 
until he reached the threshold of age— 
| without taking into account the reverses 
|which darkened and embitt red his later 
|years. Who could have predicted to him 
in the midst of the blindness that surround- 
led him, that there in Spain, and in that 
|century of unfading achievement, the name 
|of Columbus was to attain to fame and 
|unspeakable renown? There are those 
| who hold that this was the work of chance 
jand that the discovery of America was 
| virtually accomplished when the Portu- 
|guese doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 
|But|I beieve not in these posthumous 
| alterations of history through mere caprice 
| nor in those after-rumors of the discover- 
lers who died in obscurity. 





The Vendetta. 
The cross is athreat of death, and the 
Yorsican who finds it drawn upon his door 
| knows that he must look for no quarter. 
In decrees forbidding the carrying of arms 
lin certain districts, exception is officially 
made in the case of persons notoriously «n 
état Pinimitié. 

The vendetta, says the National Review, 
neither [sleeps nor knows where it may 
stop. Itis not confined to two persons. 
The quarrels of individuals are taken up 
by ,whole families. Not even collateral 
branches are exempt, and women must 
take their chances with the men. Indeed, 
revenge is more artistically complete when 
the blow falls upon the beautiful and gift- 
ed. In 1856 one Joseph Antoine injureda 
girl named Sanfranchi. Thirty years 
passed and the story was forgotten, but on 
Aug. 14, 1886, the nephew of Sanfranchi 
encountered Antoine on perhaps the first 
occasion he had ventured far from his 
house. He shot the man down like a dog. 

Threatened persons remain shut up for 
months, or even years, in their houses, 
built, as all Corsican houses are, like a 
fortress. If they wish to go out fora mo- 
ment to breathe the freshair on the thresh- 
old, a scout goes before and reconnoitres. 
In the district of Sartene bands of armed 
men are sometimes met with in the road. 
It is a man en inimitié travelling from one 
village to another. The vendetta between 
the Rocchini and the Tafan resulted in the 
death of eleven persons and the execution 
of one of the principal criminals. In this 
extraordinary case two entire 
took to the maqguis, and waged a guerrilla 


| 
| 





assisted by the gendarmerie, who had 


the Cen- | 


nose aquiline; | 


families | 


COMMONWEALTH. _ 











| made disgraceful alliance with bandits in 
| order to effect their arrests. 

Contrary to custom, some of these ban- 
| dits became brigands. As a rule persons 
| outside their quarrel are never molested by 
jthem. They are merely outlaws. The 
| Rocchini who was guillotined in 1888 (the 
first execution for many years) 


that he was only twenty-two and had 


killed seven persons with his own hand. | 


Confident of a reprieve, he continued to 
regard himself asa hero until the day of 
his execution. When all hope was gone, 
he sank into the most abject state of 
eowardice, which Jasted until the end. 


Anntje, the Dutch Maid. 

She walked erect and firm, with 4 free, 
| light step, but in nowise like a lady, says a 
| Writer in Temple Bar. She was robust and 
} built for labor, but in nowise coarse or 
}clumsy. Her comely head and neck were 
well poised on shoulders broad but not too 
square; her height and her easy carriage 
displayed them to advantage, and set off 
happily, too, the maidenly curve of her 
bust and the suppleness of her ample 
| natural waist. 

Her long arms were bare from just below 
the shoulder, like those of all her fellows. 


They were plump and shapely, firm and 
muscular; the arms of a hard-working 
servant—wholly feminine, yet wholly dif- 


| ferent from alady’s. Soft and white they 

might easily have been, but they had a 
beauty higher than that; they were rough- 
jened and tinctured throughout by whole- 
some exposure and honorable toil. 

Both above and below the rugged, vigor- 
ous e!bows her arms were mottled with rus- 
setand deep red ona ground of natural brown 
but at about half way from elbow to wrist, 
at the point to which her sleeves—when she 
wore any—would reach, the arm became of 
a pure and uniform bright red; the rosy 
scarlet of the setting sun. The upper edge 
of this tint was clearly defined all round, 
and the color extended downward to the 
poiuts—only they were not points—of her 
strong fingers. For her large, shapely, 
serviceable hands were of this pure red all 
over, Save that the palins and the inside of 
the fingers were marked with labor lines 
that no washing could rub out. As Shrop- 
shire lasses say, they were ‘grannered.’ 

This bare arm, so significant, s» noble in 
its way, and sucha ‘character’ to its owner, 
hung lightly by her side in dignified ease, 
the ruddy, laborious hand = contrasting 
sharply with heer wide white apron. And 
its fellow, her left arm, was like unto it, 
but was bent upward bearing her market 
basket. 


The Old Way of Detecting Poison. 


I have recently read, says a writer in the 
London National Review, the report of the 
trial of Mrs. Mary Reed for petit treason 
in poisoning her husband, William Reed, 
gentleman, of Berkeley, in the County of 


ter on Monday, March 28, 1796, before Sir 
Soulden Lawrence, Koight. The trial 
lasted sixteen hours, and the condensed 
report consists of fifteen pages of a large 
pamphlet with double columns, 

It was conjectured that arsenic, or some 
other poison, was administered to the 
deceased in beef soup. It would appear 
from the evidence adduced at this remark- 
able trial that the method which at that 
period was adopted to ascertain whether 
the victim was destroyed by poison was 
brutal. They administered a portion of 
the contents of the dead man’s stomach to 
some unfortunate dog, and minutely 
watched ard carefully recorded its symp- 
toms, and compared them with those of the 
dead man. As soun as the dog was dead 
its stomach was examined and compared 
w:th that of the dead man, andif there was 
a similarity it was admitted that the man 
and the dog had died from the same poison. 

What poison? Another cruel experiment 
solved this question. Arsenic was freely 
administered to another dog, its symptoms 
were noted, and as soon as it died its 
stomach was compared with that of the 
dead man and with that of the other dead 
dog. If there was a similarily or an ident- 
ity of physical phenomena, it was conclud- 
ed that the man had died from arsenic. 

The process may be called the analysis 
of conjectural snalogy. Lovers of the 
animal creation may congratulate them- 
selves on the fact that the poor passive dog 
has ceased to have such ashare in medical 
and criminal jurisprudence. Chemical 
analysis is now so facile that the presence 
and the character of any poison can be 
easily and quickly detected. 





‘Mrs. Wirnslow’s Soothing Syrup” 





has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
| mothers for their children while Teething, with 
| perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
| Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind UColic, regulates 
| the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
| whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 


war upon each other; each in turn W&s| world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 


Soothing Syrup. 25c.a buttle. 





boasted | 


Gloucester, at the Assizes holden at Glouces- | 








JOHN HOWARD. 


STANDARD 
Black Cheviot, 


The Best Suit Ever Made for 


$10.00. 


Standard Clothing Company— 
Gentlemen: Last season I 
bought of your Standard 
Black Cheviot Suits for $10.0vu, 
and have never had anything that 
wore so well. I consider it worth 
$20.00, and am glad to say so. 
JOHN HOWARD, 
Mt. Vernon St., 
Dedham, Mass. 


one 


These Suits for Sale Only 
at the 


STANDARD 
CLOTHING 6O., 


395 Washington St. 


BOS'TON, 


EXAMINATIONS FOR SEPTEM- 
BER ENTRANCES TO 


Chauncy-Hall School 


These would be better made now, if 
practicable, while the last year’s studies 
are freshin mind. The schoolhouse (593 
Boylston St.) is now open daily from 9 to 
1. New Catalogue on application. 





New York & New England 
RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 46 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
RK. BR. AND AIR LINE ROUTE, 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated bysteam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 





Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

Cc. 8S. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, General Passerger Agent, 
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WITH A ROSEBUD. 


BY CHARLES HENRY WEBB 
This fair rosebud, Elsie, see, 
Gathered by my hand for thee, 
While the morning yet was new, 
And its leaves all wet with dew. 
It may die—but is for thee, 
Who would not the rosebud be? 
Shall I tell thee to my thought 
Whom its fresh young beauty brought ?— 
Conscious that in turn to thee 
It can bring no thought of me. 
By this token know, young maid, 
Rosebuds are not all that fade. 
W ouldat thou quite believe, if told, 
That I was not always old? 
Yet the floweret prithee take; 
Wear it for the giver’s sake. 
Though it breathe to thee in sooth, 
Kut of beauty, now. and youth, 
When it fades into the sear, 
It may then suggest me, dear. 

—{Century. 


BERNHARDT’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


A PIQUANT COMPILATION, 


Ifever it happens that the art of dra- 
matic criticism becomes a dead letter, 
there will assuredly be woe and lamenta- 
tion in the ranks of the theatrical profes- 
sion. For, say what they will, there are 
few actors and actresses who can plead 
not guilty to the weakness of carefully 
scanning and religiously hoarding the 
‘notices’ of their various performances. 

In Madame Bernhardt’s case, says the 
London St. James Gazette, the custom 
can only be regarded as a singularly happy 
one, inasmuch as it has resulted in the 
formation of a scrap-book compiled under 
her own eye, which, in pointof fact offers 
a compendious record of her experiences 
during the last eighteeu months. The 
contents may be taken to have received 
Madame Bernhardt’s own cachet, and thus 
acquire an interest which otherwise they 
might want. 

In turning over the pages of the volume 
one is immedaitely struck by the spirit of 
impartiality that has prompted the inclu- 
sion of every kind of criticism. Not ces 
there are of all sorts—good, bad and in- 
different, although it is merely justice to 


state that the first constitute an over- 
whelming majority. Still, one cannot but 
admire the courage which allows the fol- 


lowing weighty indictment, uttered by a 


leading New York critic, to stand: ‘No 
impulse other than that of colossal vanity 
would prompt, or would permit, any 


woman to come into public view in such a 
character as that of Sardou'’s Cleopatra. 
The part has not ashred of decency to 
cover it, and worse still, it has not one 
fibre of nobility to exalt it, or one touch 
of poetry to beautify it, or one thrill of 
heroism to redeem it.” Oragain: ‘It ts 
because I desire to see my fellow-men freed 
from the social curses of immorality and 
sensuality, that I take up my parable 
against these French plays. I feel it to be 
nothing short of moral degradation to 
make the unchecked and protracted storms 
of human passion, which are presented 
with such fascinating attractiveness by 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, to stand fer or 
to represent human love. It is a travesty 
of the truth. Nay, more—these delinea- 
tions are ut‘erly false, and all the more 
dangerous because of the exceptional abil- 
itv with which ‘the great tragedienne’ in- 
vests her characters with this supposed 
possession.” 

Such attacks, however, it may not un- 
fairly be surmised, contain, in spite of 
their severity, just enough of what is 
complimentary to the genius of the actress 
to render them not altogether unpalatable. 

By way of frontispiece to the scrap-book 
Madame Bernhardt has inserted a portrait 
of herself flanked on each side by one of 
pets, the Danish bioodhound Myrtah, and 
Star, the small Skye terrier. These two 
along with the little girl Madeline, whom 
she recently adopted in New York, are her 
constant companions. Another object of 
her solicitude is the box containing the 
snakes which figure in ‘Cleopatra.’ Un- 
happily on their arrival in New York these 
were found apparently to be inanimate, but 
by dint of much rubbing and warming two 
were at last restored to life by their anx- 
ious mistress. ‘‘I like snakes,” was her 
curious admission to a friend, ‘‘they are so 
cold and clammy.” The qualities, it is to 
be suspected, are hardly of a kind that 
would recommend them to any one less 
eccentric. 

In another direction Madame Bernbardt’s 
predilections are equally decided. Of 
oysters she confesses she cannot have too 
many, nor of milk too much. Her opinions 
regarding her fellow artists are also inter- 
esting. Miss Mary Anderson she considers 
very beautiful and graceful, and a—a good 
actress, but not great. Mrs. Langtry is 
beautiful, beautiful! “‘But Ellen Terry is 
the artist I love. Oh, she is a great artist, 
a grand artist—so graceful, so bewitching ; 
and Mr. Irving is an artist too—more 
artist however than actor.” If any of 
these criticisms should be considered a 
little disparaging, their sting is, at any 


rate, In some measure deadened by the 
subsequent remark that there are a very 
few really great artists in any country. 
Madame Bernhardt holds that as a gen- 
eral rule an actor should withdraw from 
the boards when he has reached the age 
of fifty. ‘‘But,” she continues, ‘I have 
seen many who should have retired at five- 
and-twenty.” Touching the vexed ques- 
tion of realism on the stage, she affirms: 
“Of one thing I feel certain; and that is, 
that the actor must feel the part he plays 
and not be utterly without emotion. I 
must disagree with Diderot on this point. 
In playing an emotional part I think the 
actor should enter into it body and sonl, 
and feel the suffering that he simulates just 
as though it were actually occurring in 
real life. If an actor hasto die upon the 
stage, itis not necessary for him to die 
without the possibility of revival, but his 
simulation of death should be so near the 
real thing that he will almost convince 
himself that he has departed from life. If 
he has the art to carry this simulation 
through sincerely, he will come very near 
convincing the audience that his death is 
real. This isa higher attainment than the 
cold blooded struggle for effect with which 
Delsarte’s name and theory are connected. 
And that is my view of this phase of art,” 
concludes Madame Bernhardt, with an 
emphatic gesture which precludes the 
possibility of any further argument 


The Last Days of Mahomet. 


There are few things in religious history, 
says the Quarterly Review, nobler than the 
picture presented of the last days of the 


Prophet, conscious that the time of bis 
departure was at hand. that he must sco 
undergo ‘*ce terrible téte-d-téte avec Dien,” 
which he well Knew awaited him. It was 


in the prevision of his approaching disso- 
lution that he made that last pilgrimage to 
Mecca, when to the multitudes assembled 
for the sacred rites he delivered, from the 
top of Jabal-ul-Arafat, that remarkable 
discourse, which is to Moslems what the 
Sermon on the Mount is to Christians. 

After bidding them give good hed to 
his words, ‘‘for I know not whether anoth 
er year will be vouchsafed to me after this 
year to find myself among you,” he pro 
ceeded to remind them of the great religious 
and ethical duties which he had taught 
And when he had finished his exhortation 
with the appeal to Heaven, *‘O Lord! I 
have delivered my message and accom- 
plished my work,” all the people cried out, 
‘Yea, verily, thou hast.” And then the 
Prophet answered, ‘‘O Lord, I beseech thee, 
bear thou witness to it.” This was on the 
7th of March, 632. 

At the end of May he fell into the sick- 
ness which was to prove fatalto him. On 
one sleepless night, in the course of his 
malady, he arose and went to the cemetery 
of El Bakir, where many of his friends 
were resting, and prayed and wept by their 
tombs, invoking God’s blessing for his 
‘‘companions sleeping in peace” whom he 
was soon to rejoin. 

Until the third day before his death he 
attended the public offices of religion. And 
upon the last occasion of his appearing in 
the mosque, when ‘the usual praises and 
hymns to God” were ended, he addressed 
the congregation thus: ‘‘Moslems, if I have 
wronged any one, Iam here to answer it; 
if l owe ought to any man, all I may hap- 
pen to possess belongs to you.” ‘Yes,” 
replied a voice from the crowd, thou 
cwest me three dirhems of silver, which I 


gaveto a poor man at thy request.” They 
were immediately paid back, with the 


words, ‘‘Better to blush in this world than 
in the next.” 

After this his strength rapidly failed, 
until the end came. Broken words of 
prayer escaped from him in his last agony : 
‘Eternity of paradise; ” ‘‘pardon;” ‘yes, 
I come;” the blessed companionship on 
high.” 


Beware of @Ointments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the mu- 
cous surfaces. Such articles should never 
be used except on prescriptions from repu- 
table physicians, as the damage they will 
do is ten fold to the good you can possibly 
derive from them. Hall's Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Tole- 
do, O., contains no mercury, and is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. In 
buying Hall's Catarrh Cure be sure you get 
the genuine. " 
made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. 
Co. Testimonials free. 
K@PSold by Druggists, price 75 cents per 


bottle. 


J. Cheney & 


Diphtheria Cured. I hereby certify that 
Minard’s Liniment cured me of a severe 
and what appeared to be a fatal attack of 
diphtheria, after all other remedies failed, 
and recommend it to all who may be afilict- 
ed with that dreadful disease. 

Mrs. C. W. FREEMAN, 
East Boston. 


BOSTON COMM 


} family 


It is taken internally, and | 


i 






















ONWEALTH. 


No Water on the Moon. 


Every kind of life, whether animal or 
vegetable, says a writer in Good Words, 
1equires both the presence of air and the 
presence of water; we do not of course 
say that in other parts of the universe 
there may not be types of life for which 
neither air nor water is essential; nothing 
is, however, more clear than the evidence 
which we are able to produce with refer- 
ence to the presence or absence of the sub- 
stances we have named. 

First, with regard to water. 
no doubt, some 


There are, 
reasons for thinking that 
there may have been once water on the 
moon, but itis now certain that there is 
no liquid on its surface, nor indeed can I 
find much reason to believe that there is 
even frozen water there, as has been some- 
times supposed. Itis certainly a singular 
fact that two constituents which are so 
abundant here should seem to be entirely 
wanting in the moon, and it is an interest- 
ing subject for speculation, as to what has 
happened to the water onthe moon if it 
once existed there. 
that as our satellite cooled down the water 


Itis generally believed | 


penetrated into the interior, and was there | 


seized upon by the minerals which required 
water in order that they might assume 
their appropriate crystalline forms. 

The water on the moon has therefore,ac- 
cording to this view, become transformed 


into a solid form, incorporated with 
the bodily texture of the globe. It has 
even been surmised thata similar destiny 


awaits the oceans on our own globe; 
broad and deep though they seem, they 
yet may be inadequate to quench the thirst 
for water possessed 
of crystallizing minerals as must exist in 
the interior of the globe. But 
this be the explanation of the 
liquid water from the moon or no’, the 
fact o that absence cannot be questioned. 

The moon has been subjected to careful 


absence of 


scrutiny for centuries, yet no one has 
ever Seen any genuine ocean or sea, no 
one has ever seen any indication of the 


present existence of water, and we are 
entitled to assert that water, in a liquid 
form, is absent from the surface of our 
satellite. 


A Hindu Gold-Bug. 


The ancient annual ceremony of ‘Talab- 
baram,’ or weighing the Maharajah of 
Travancore against an equivalent weight of 
gold, has come round again. It appears to 


have been conducted this year with great | 


pomp and ceremony, says the London Daily 
News, for the present Maharajah is a Hindu 
of the orthodox type, who aspires to keep 
up the traditions of his h use. Some 
months before the ceremony, the Govern- 
ment purchased, through its commercial 
agent at Alleppey, about two thuusand 
pounds’ weight of pure gold, the greater 
part of which was converted into coins for 
this purpose. 

After presenting an elephant and offerings 
to the shrine, 
building prepared for the occasion, and hav- 
ing completed the preliminary ceremonies, 
mounted one of the scales. The sword and 
shield were laidin hislap; in the other side of 


the scale gold coins, struck for the occasion, | 


were placed by the first and second Princes 
till it touched the ground and the Mahara- 
jah rose in the air, the priests meanwhile 
chanting Vedic hymns. Volleys were fired, 


the band played, and the troops presented | 


arms. The Maharajah ,worshipped at the 
shrine and then went to the palace. Sub- 
sequently the Dewan and other officials 
distributed the coins from the fort gates to 
about 15,009 Brahmins. 





Vermont Summer Homes. 


To those of our readers who desire a 
radical change of surroundings during the 
summer months we suggest a reference to 
the handbook recently issued by the Central 
Vermont Railroad which is an intelligible 
guide tothe the summer homes among the 
green hills of Vermont, and along the 
shores of Lake Champlain. It is an at- 
tractively illustrated book containing a 
carefully selected number of the best 
homes for entertaining summer 
guests at moderate prices. Also a list§ of 
the best hotels with description and rates 
of ssme. This book is issued for gratui- 
tious distribution and will be mailed to any 
address upon application to T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A. 260 Washington St., Boston, 
or S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., St. Albans, 
Vermont. 


How I Made Money. 


While visiting my cousin In Illinois last month, 

I learned she had been making money plating 
with gold, silver and nickel, using the Lightning 
Plater, which she told me worked to perfection. 
| After I got home I sent $5 to H. F. Delno & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, and obtained one of their p!ating 


machines and I have now all the work I can do. 


My brother gets the orders and I do the work, 


and it is surprising how much work can be had. 
Every body has spoons, knives and forks to plate, 
and you can plate quick and nice. One week [ 
made $12.50 and tt 
didn’t de much work. As this is my first lucky 
streak 1 give my experience, hoping others may 
be benefit as much as I have been. 
CaRRIE GRIMES. 


last week I made #9 and 


Union Trust Company of New York, 80 B 
| 


JUNE 18, jew 


- Athison, Topeka & Sait f 


Railroad Company, 


P.O. Box M6. No. 95 Milk St. Bostor 


Income Bond Conversion 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 6s. 


Income Bonds are now being receiy 
change into Second Mortgage Bonds. « 
under the Plan of Conversion, in em 
1892, by the following-appointed agencies 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW york. 
At Office of Atchison Co., 95 
Milk S8t., Boston. 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW york. 
80 B’way, New York City. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED. 
8 Bishopgate-within, London, E. ¢ 


Holders forwarding bonds from <diatar 
in America should ship them, by expres 


| New York City. 


by so vast a mass | 


whether | 


| former in due course. 
| Certificates has bcen made tothe Stock By 


the Maharajah entered the | 


Holders in foreign countries should 
bonds to Baring Brothers and Compan 
London. 

All expenses of transmission of bonds ¢ 
at either of the above agencies will be pa 
Atchison Company. 

Pending preparation of engrave 
work upon which is proceeding wit! 
Negotiable Certificates of the Company 
pository will be delivered Income Bond 
be exchanged without unnecessary «e¢ 
Application ¢ 


in Boston, New York and abroad. 
Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received 
for exchange, the same as the bonds, in 


not less than $100, and in even hundreds 
ands. 


Holders of any of the bonds called for ey 
change, under Circular 63 of Oct. | 
presenting their bonds to any of the A, es 


mentioned, can effect the original and pres: 
changes at the same time. 

TO ENABLE THE COMPANY ANDITS 
AGENCIES 10 PROMPTLY CARRY ort 
THE EXCHANGE OFFERED HERETLY, 
HOLDERS SHOULD DEPOSIT THEIR 
INCO "E BONDs BEFORE JULY 15, iso 

SUBSCRIPTION TO SECOND MORTGAGE 4 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS CLASS “B 

The Management considers at present a fair 
basis of market value of the new Second Mortgage 
4 per Cent. Gold Bonds Class “B"’ to be 

Holders of Income Bonds 
Bonds for exchange are invited to s 


dep Sing 


lany amount of $5,000,000 of these bonds 


will be authorized to be issued for impr 
to be made for the first year, beginning wit 
1, 1892, at the price of 67, the bonds all 
carry all coupons for Interest at 4 per cent 
July 1, 1892. 

Each depositor of $1600 in Income Boncs » 
entitled to subscribe for $10@ of the new 
Mortgage Class “‘B” Four Per Cent. Bond 


ithe event of applications exceeding the tota 


amount to be offered for subscription, the excess 
will be adjusted in proportion to holdings 

Arrangements have been made by which this 
subscription bas been underwritten, a synilicau 
having been formed to take all the & 
availed of by Income Bondholders 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE 
FOLLOWS: 

10 PER CENT. IN CASH TO 
APPLICATION. 

25 PER CENT. UPON ALLOTMENT 

25 PER CENT. WITHIN 30 DAYS A} TER 


PAYABLE As 


ACCOMPANY! 


ALLOTMENT. 
20 PER CENT. WITHIN 60 DAYS AFTER 
ALLOTMENT. 
20 PER CENT. WITHIN 9 DAYS AFTES 
ALLOTMENT. 


PAYMENTS MAY BE ANTICIPATED 
UPON ANY DAY UPON WHICH INSTALL- 
MENTS ARE OUE, AND INTEREST 
WILL BE ALLOWED THEREON AT 
THE RATE OF FOUR PER ¢ ENTUM 
PER ANNUM. 

The Subscription List will close on the 
Ist of July, 1892. ad 

ALL CASH PAYMENTS under this Saver! 
tion will be made to the ATCHISON, 1 — 
AND SANTA FE BAILROAD COMPA 
MILK STREET, BOSTON, and at its fis 
Agencies, Messrs. BARING, MAGOUN & bo 

ALL STREET, NEW YORK, aod Mowe 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITE D, Bist 
OPGATE-WITHIN, LONDON, ENGLAS* © 
all of which places bianks will be fur ode. 
may be required. Receipts will be issuea ©)" 
depositors as Agents for the Subscriber eupen 
understanding that the moneys receives * 
held in trust, not to be paid for the uses 9 ©) 
Rai Company until the directors of oe. 
Company shall officially announce tis: she 
of Conversion has become effective. ors 

ORAL AND WRITTEN IN UIRIE er 
ing this Plan and applications for Circe 
blanks for use thereunder can be mace 0” 
BARING, MAGOUN & ©O., 15 WALL © 
YORK CITY, Messrs. BARING ee 
CO., LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLA‘?: a HI 
J. W. REINHART, VICE PRESIDEN? © _- 3g 
SON COMPANY, % MILE STREET 
By order of the Board of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, © } 
J. W. REINHART, Vice Pressee™ 
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Rough Games in Corea. 


_ BOSTON ee EALTH. 


the saunas practices of the Puritans. 


The Massachusetts Representatives, till the | 


adoption of the Constitation in 1780, al- 


‘orean Corre sponde nt of & Japan) ways claimed a right to the appointment of 


Kite flying, W hich is 
country, ceases suddenly 
first Corean month, and 
fights take its place as 
f public amusement. In the eastern 
Seoul, the capital, there are large 
.ces that have not been built upon, 
e occur the most serious and inter- 


Corea. 
rsal in that 


th of the 


it 


xt day stone 
»f ont 


of the city is pitted against 
but anyone can take a hand on 
side at pleasure. There 
i leaders, but the mass of fighters 


are no} ; 
| operation for thirteen years in Boston, 


follow the lead of any one who 
5 imself to be a little more reckless | 
the rest [wo = consisting of | 


or 100 meu each, are drawn up 


, st each other, wi th | a interval of per- 
faftv yards between them. There is 
ssant shower of stones, and each 


4 isiness is to hit as many men as he 
especially to avoid all the stones 
iat him 


en to twenty men on each side are 


with stout clabs, and wear thick, 
helmets. These form the skir- 
gy e. They sally out from their 
sides, and, meetingin mid career, 

t viciously at each other’s heads, 
in holding up his cloak with his 
is a shield to ward off the blows 
iversary. After the club fight has 
about thirty seconds, one side or the 


gins to give way, which is a signal 
the others. Almost invari- 
rside breaks and runs, and 


m s are chased into their houses, but 
y some of the pursuing party press 
sely upon the fugitives. Then the 

r suddenly turn and deal a few stag- 
h check the pursuers, 


g ws, which 
‘ n asecond the tables are turned, and 


se W noment ago were flushed with 

ry are now in full flight with their 
Thus the battle goes back and forth 
across the flelds, while the neighboring em- 
nts are crowded with spectators. 


of the thundering cheers of the 
rs upon the combatants is marvel- 


They charge upon each other as if 

i al battle, and show what would be 

‘ y if exerted in some useful cause. 
N e river are numerous villages, num- 


to 500 houses each. They are 
banks at intervals of 


nile. These keep up a con- 


eries of fights among themselves 

gthe season, one village being ar- 

ayed against another ‘he defeated party 

fyacross the marshy flelds to their own 

age, followed by their enemies, who 

efter them, seizing anything on 

which they can lay their hands—iron, files, 

rs—to mark their victory. Then the 

¥ village rises against the invaders, 
and they fly 

rhe first stone fight of the present season 

was rather more disastrous tian usual. It 

ed that six men were killed, but 

spr oe an exaggeration. A com- 


{ soldiers was ordered out to stop it. 


hey ‘found some difficulty in doing, 
ixed bayonets. 


The History of Fast-Day. 


recent movement to abolish the 
Fast day, or change it to a more re- 
zious observance, writes Frank B. San- 
the Daily Advertiser, directs 
to the origin of the annual custom 
suksgiving and Fast. Originaly,the 


Eigiish colonists, whether Pilgrims or 
P 3, fixed these days in order to avoid 
the k 1g of Christmas and Good Friday. 
{ tof general court of Massachusetts 
Against t keeping of Christmas in our 


was passed in 1659, when there was 
8 prospect that Charles II. would be 
ight to his father’s throne, but repealed 

82 Similar prohibitions were con- 

i ( ‘onnectic ut till 1833. Edward 
Ran in 1676 complained of our ances- 
rs for ae He said: ‘‘Whosoever shall 
serve Christmas day, or the like festivity, 


y forbearing to labor, feasting, or other 
Way, shall pay 5s; and who: 
pay 5s; soever shall not iD FEE "ERFEC 
esort ta thake enaael have their HANDS AND FEET put ta F ERFECT | 
rto their meetings upon the Lord’s _ i 
und such days of fasting and eines, | ORDER by the skilful andjthorough manicurejof 
g gas § be appointed by authority, 
“es = Baer x days, commanded by the MRS. PEARSON, 
Ws of England, to be observed or regard- SET 
a y } 5 
_. _. 4& Was an enemy, but he probably 120 ({TREMONT anau ie 
"sported this traly, Room 73. 
‘here had been fasts, involuntary or alae 
. rom 1620 onward. Fasts and 
sankeg vings were appointed in Plymouth | OWN YOUR 0 
. civil authority. A law of| 
: oo bower to the governor and as- 
Tr auts to command ced ‘solemn daies.’{ Wwe buy the land and build the 
the che? Proposed and observed by | 
They w ies, either singly or collectively. buliding for you. 
State in Pie continued, by church and ‘ 
e in Piymoutt ’ ii 
f the « — Colony, till the arrival! we have the most perfect plan of handling real 
1692, when ¢} harter of Massachusetts in| estate by co-operation. Call and everything a 
be med the two colonies were united. | be explained to you, or send for Pei ere ing 
lifer f-.-  ymouth did not materially | Every month's rent you pay gos uired 
dee from chee No capital require 
Sir Ean ee OF _Massachusetts. Under eee R / 
Oe And > on 1686 to 1689, the 200 ASSOCIATES 
Master, as suspended ; he, like his royal 


‘nS DO Gisposition to encourage 








gives an account of a curious p< opular | fasts and thanksgivings; and it was no un- 


common thing for them to draw up procla- 
mations and forward them to the governor 
and council for approbation, which, how 
ever, was not always given. 


The New Baths tor Women. 


Miss Marian A. McBride writes concern- 
ing the new Turkish baths for women at 42 
St. Botelph street, in connection with the 
Allen gymnasium: This work of the gym- 
nasium for women has been in successful 
and 
the recent opening of baths exclusively 
for women has been 
thesame care which has made the gym- 
nasium so successful is applied tothe con- 
duct of the baths, which have been largely 
patronized during the short time they have 
been open. Miss Mary E. 
among teachers of pbysical 
this country, and her careful, 


training in 
progressive 


classes of work have won the highest 
praise. These baths are exclusively for 
women and children, fitted in a quiet, 
clegant manner with every convenience 
for health and comfort It is a hopefu 
sign of the times, that many of our best 
physicians now prescribe systematic and 
careful exercise and baths, instead of 


medicine. 





L. 6. Mcintosh & Go. 


214 BOYLSTON ST., 


THROUGH TO St PARK SQUARE. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


SIOAKS AND GOSTUMES 


—FOR— 


Ladies, Misses & Children, Stock, 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM THE 
LEADING DESIGNER OF 


Paris and London 


A large and carefully selected stock of 


Ladies, Misses and Children’s 


GARMENTS | 


— OF THE — 


a grand success; for 


Allen is a leader 


Latest Models and Cut. 


Every garment offered has been purchased this | 
Spring, and will be sold at the Smallest Mar- | 


gin of Profit. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have & positive remedy for the above disease ; 
ose thousands of cases of the worst kind and of y 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, with 


| 


i 
| 
| 
{ 


a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- | 


ferer who wi'’ _ond me their Express and P. O, address, 


T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. | 





EW. 0. WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per Lands, Royalties on Iron, 


gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 





“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN | 


Real Estate Co.,7 Temple P1., Room 65, Boston. 


16 


Fver’Mor HER 


Should Have it in The House, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment. 


nung ANY OTHE 


For INTERNAL as much as axTERMAl use, 
ORICINATED 
In 1810 
By an Old Family Physician. 
SOOTHING, HEALING, PENETRATING 
Generation After Generation 


Used It. 
4, ew 


COLUMBUS GITY 
MINING, = 
MANUFACTURING 


ANT 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


1 Beacon Street, 


—— | 


Ha re 


Could a Remedy 


“Hour aes ©” 


Have Survived for Lighty Years? 


In use over 40 VEARS in one family. 

Dr. I. 8. Jonnwson & Co,—It is sixty years since IT first 
learned of your JOMNSON'’s ANODYNE LINIMENT, for more 
than forty years | have used it in my family I regard 
it as one of the best and safest family remedies that can 
be fo und, used internal or external, inall cases. ©. TL. 
INGALLS, Deacon 2d Baptist Church, Bangor, Me 
Stops Pain, C ramps, Inflammation in body or limb, like 
magic. Cures Croup, Asthma, Colds, ¢ ‘atarrh, Cholera 
Morbus, Diarrhaa, Rheumati«m, Neuralgia, Lame Back 
Stiff Joints and Strains, Illustrated Book free. Price 
M cts. Six $2.00, 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


_& large ine 
(SMice 


BOSTON, MASS, 


of Library and Standing Deskel 
and Library Furniture of every description 


Will offer, for a short 
nly, a 


of lits Treasurv 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and ‘quality. 


limited 
Secoxd-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6, 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

Albany: 
PARLOR CAR for 


8, . EXPRESS, 
ion 
11. 3 A. Mt. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
pry. Parlor car to Troy. 

3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 

Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 

Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rvs. 


7 00 P.M. XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Buffalo. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION to 
8,00 treal. 


10. 3 A.M. MONTREAL 


Cars to Montreal. 


3, 05 ¥i P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 


7 00 f NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
to + BR 


$1.00 


PER SHARE. 


$5.00 


PER VALUE. 


Mon- 


FLYER, Parlor 


Rutland, 


* Daily 
Time-Tables and further information on appll- 
cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


PAID UP AND NON- ASSESSABLE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





This Stock participates in the) | on opence SQUARE, BOSTON, 
profits accruing from the Sale of| Ca agongugsiers: 
ASSETS Dec. Wee 1890.... $22,015.826.95 


| LIABILITIES.....+....++++++ 19,8232,085,22 


Manga- | 


$2,185,841.72 





| 
Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Stone} 
“nese, ys ys LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
| ssued atthe old life rate premium. 
| Annual Cash distributions are paid upen all 
| policies. , 4 . » 
| Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
Farm Lands, | render and paid- up insurance values to which the 
| insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pampblets, rates and values for any age sent on 
s | application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
wim. B. TURBER. Asst. Seeretary. 


Quarries, Stumpage of Timber, 


Rentals of Hotels, 
Franchises of Street Railways 
Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, 


and other profits coming from all | 


the other resources of the a | Fs A HAND 


pany. FOR APRIL. 


| THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


| Present Status of the Indians, Miss Mary E. Dewey 

$500 000 Exodus of the Utes..........- ---- Rey. H. F. Bond 
5 Kimira Reformatory....-+. «+++.- ococesccccccescccs ° 

fr. Letchworth’s Memorial......... eoccccces eeccce 

| Notes from New York........ A. Blair Thaw, M.D. 


Negro Conference at Tuskegee, Ala., R. C. Bedford 


Annual subscrip- 


Worth of Lots 


ALREADY SOLD. 


For sale by 
tion, $2.00. 


all newsmen. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
2% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mags, 


—_ 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


LA 


Made from Pure Spruce Gum, Balsams, and Extracts, which are found on 
the rugged sides and in the deep forest of the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


As this ointment contains no mineral or vegetable poison, it can be used on the 
most Delicate Skin. If you have Eczema, Salt Rheum, or any Skin Dis- 
ease, you will get relief from one application of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT, 
for it Soothes, Heals, and Cures Old Ulcers, Open Sores, Wounds of 
all kinds, Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands and Lips. If Suffering from 
Bleeding or Itching Piles one application will relieve you.k TRY IT, and 
be convinced. 





Y POOR’S OINTMENT 


Is a Wonderful Soothing and Healing Preparation, 


If not found at druggist one box will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
twenty-five cents, by the proprietors, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO. 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
matic AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Smal! Ones to Let. 
ag AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN ANP STOKED FOR THE WINTER. ¢¢ 


144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


ws sat rie Tew’ BOOKS. 





LEADS THEM ALL 


In Improvements of the Highest The special administrators of the estate of the 
late Boston bookseller, T. O. H. P. Burnham, offer 
for sale, and will receive sealed proposals for the 
purchase in one lotof the entire stock of books 
left by him, until the 15th day of June next at 
noon, and will dispose of them to the highest 
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bidder, provided such bid is not below the pro- 
bate appraisment valuation. 


Milk sts. 
Bids must be accompanied with a 

of $500. 
F. A. BROOKS, 


Send for Catalogue. M. MORTON. 


Boston, May 23, 1892. 


The number of bound volumes, not including 
magazines, serial publications, pamphlets, &c., a } 
exceeds 200,000; they are now stored i » 
basement of the Old South Church, in a ay Pie 2—Where renters have been able In many cases to OL IVER DITSON COM PANY, 
store No. 106 High st., and in house, 85 Beacon 
st., where they can be seen and examined upon | 8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
application at the store in basement of the 
Old South Church, corner of Washington and 


deposit 














MEET Dt ss JUNE 18, 1809 
{ -z — “ 
SIZE. PRICE. SIZE. ae 
i6x240 - - - = S400) 0-O0z00 - - - . 
6x 20- - - - $0) 7Ox90- -- . 1% 
19x 3-9 - - - - 165/9-0x9-0 - - - _ 3 
$-Ox 3-4 - - - - 225) 9-0x10-6 - - - - yx 
2-2x 4-6 - - - - 250/9-0x12-0 - - - 08 09 
6x 5-0 - - - - 300/90x136- - - . 3% 
8-0x 6-0 - - - - 400) 9-0x15-0 - - - +: 
90x 9-0 - - - - 678/82-0x120 - - - - 3653 
3-0x12-0 - - - - 900/12-0x15-0 - - - - ja 
$-0x15-0 - - - - $125/12-0x18-0 - - - - sion 


Special Rugs in widths of 3 feet, 9 feet and 12 feet, Made to Orde 
Unsurpassed for Beauty of Design, Coloring and Durability. ' 
Catalogue. 


THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & CO. 


597, 599 and 601 Washington St. 


Sole New England Agents for the Byzantine Rugs. 


MUSIC 


WITHOUT A TEACHER 


(EUREKA METHOD. 


r 
Sen d for 





RAYMOND'’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Partics will leave Boston in July, August and 
September for 


65 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five Days to Four Weeks to the Principal 
Resorts of New England, Canada and the Middle 
States, including : 

Saratoga, Lake George and Champlain, 
and Ausable Chasm. Or 

The White, Catskill, anid Adirondack gan, 
Mountains 

Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, 
Montreal, Quebec and the Saguenay. 

Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert and Moose- 
head Lake. 


Wianer’s +‘ Eureka” 
truction books (0 for 
ust what a teacher would 


Piano, fo. With the Winner Inst: 


ion Book for any instrument 


In- 


The Maritime Provinces. , : you can learn to pla 
Gettysburg, Laray Caverns, Nateral | ple, easy piece of mus 
Bridge, Old Point Comfort and Washing- Vio In, Anstrur a ot 
cam, ows - as quickly as by 
employing a ¢t t « 
Excursions to Alaska, outward by the . see ™ naeraadlt ata 
Canadian Pacific Route, homeward through the Banjo, t 
Yellowstone National Park, July 9 an: 23 You do not need to know 
Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone thing about mus 


National Park, August 9 and 29; to the Yel 
lowstone Park and return, and to the Yellow Cornet, 
stone Park and the Pacific Coast, September 5. 


books teach all the 

and explain the m¢ 
musical terms. Th 

Send for descriptive circular, mentioning se oo the neg ; 


whether Summer, Alaska or Yellowstone book Is Flute, and FULLY ILLUSTRAT- 
desired. ED. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


’ Besides the instr rt 
206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) Gu itar, 


each book contal: ne \ 
BOSTON, MASS. hundred well-chosen pieces for 
that especial instrument. 17 





Piccolo, alone would cost from $2.4 


3.00 if purchased separat 









Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that Accordion, hi 


he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 


' 
2—The man that knows not and knows that he Mando lin, 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 


They are intended f 
ving at a distance 
aneic teacher, or those 
neans will not enable the 
mploy one. 

In ordering ask for Winner's 
+‘ Eureka’ Method, an’ state 
or what instrument it is wart 
Any one of the volumes ¥ 
nailed, postpaid, on receipt 


3—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 


Clarinet, 


4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. " 
TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF Fife, 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOT4, 
REACHED FROM ST. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

i1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 


75 CENTS. 


pay for farms from one crop. 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


year—in a few years, and thatis more than|C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, \. Y. 
most men in the towns and cities can do in | ~~" 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


{Solicitors of 


a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal, 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 


Snith Premier Typewriter Co,|~" "ass ot-a0sn | on smn |AMmerican an Foren Fae 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





: : ee ee 120 TREMON 
Morphine Habit Cured in 10 * ONT STREET, 
to? Sore: No pay till cured. OSTON. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio, ‘ Telephone, Boston, 3342. 





Room 75 


Stenographer and Type-Writer, 


And Experts and Counsellors in 
Patent Causes. 


St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
A. C: HARVEY, Personal attention given to all applications 
Fee for services may be contingent on aucwens 


-} 228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | if desired. 


F. lI. WHITNEY, 











Easy as an Old Shoe THE 


When You First Put It On. sg lll 
Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stoy 


CRAWFORD SHOE. 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., °** “° 

* to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor- Kingston and Beach ©” 

BS , 45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Prov” 

Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. (Char/esto™® 
Disttict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 








